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ERRATA, VOLUME XII 

Page 51, 4th line from top, read officinale for officinalis. 

Page 228, 3d line from bottom, read breeding for breedong. 

Page 256, 3d line from top, read Blakeslee for Blakslee. 

Page 266, 9th line from bottom, read Aconitum for Aconitium. 

Page 268, 7th line from top, capitalize Hydrastis and Berberis. 

Page 276, 4th line from top, read G. H. Shull for G. A. Shull. 

Page 276, 7th line from bottom, read Roland Thaxter for R. B. Thaxter. 
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January, 1912 
Vol. 12 No. 1 

LIST OF PLANTS COLLECTED ON THE PEARY ARCTIC 

EXPEDITION OF 1905-06 AND 1908-09 WITH A 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE FLORA 

OF NORTHERN GREENLAND AND 

ELLESMERE LAND 

By P. A. Rydbkrg 
(Continued from December Torreya) 

II. List of Plants Collected by Dr. L. J. Wolf 
and by dr. j. w. goodsell 

Ferns* 

Dryopieris dilatata (Hoffm.) A. Gray (Aspidium spinulosum 
dUatatum Hook.). A rather common species of north temperate 
regions of America, Europe, and Asia. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 78, 86, and 88. 

Filix fragilis (L.) Underwood (Cystopteris fragilis Bernh.). 
A species distributed over most parts of the world in colder or 
mountainous regions. 

Vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 43. 

Monocotyledons 

Alopecurus alpinus Smith. A grass of Arctic swamps and 
meadows of North America, Europe, and Asia, also found in the 
northern Rocky Mountains and the mountains of Scotland. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 23; vicinity 
of Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, June 15-17, 1909, Goodsell 56. 

Calamagrostis canadensis L. A common grass of open woods, 

* Determined by Mr. R. C. Benedict. 

[No. 12, Vol. 11, of Torreya. comprising pp. 249-278, was issued 12 Ja 1912. 
The date, 20 D 1911, given in December Torreya, as the day of issue, is an error.] 
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thickets, and meadows from Labrador to North Carolina, 
California, and Alaska. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 64 and 66. 

Deschampsia flexuosa (L.) Trin. In dry places from southern 
Greenland to North Carolina, Tennessee, and Michigan; also in 
Europe and Asia. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 65 and 62 (the latter bears leaves only, but probably 
belongs here). 

Poa alpina L. An alpine-arctic grass, distributed over arctic 
and subarctic North America and extending south to Quebec 
and Lake Superior and in the Rocky Mountains to Colorado; 
also in Europe and Asia. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. Vicinity of North Star Bay, 
Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell g. 

Poa glauca Vahl. (P. caesia Smith). An arctic grass of cir- 
cumpolar distribution; found also in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire and some of the mountains of northern Europe 
and Asia. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 63 and #7. 

Poa glauca elatior And. With the species but less common 
and apparently restricted to arctic North America. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 24. 

Poa abbreviata R. Br. A very rare, truly arctic species, dis- 
tributed from the arctic coast of North America to Greenland 
and Spitsbergen. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf; vicinity of Cape Sheridan, 
Grant Land, June 15-July 17, 1909, Goodsell 57; also a sterile 
tuft (not numbered) which probably belongs here. 

Poa evagans Simmons. The specimens in the collection are 
doubtfully referred to this species, of which there are no speci- 
mens in the herbaria here in America. The only locality given 
by Simmons is on the southern coast of Ellesmere Land. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. 

Festuca rubra L. Meadows from Greenland to North Carolina, 
California, and Alaska; also in Europe and Asia. 
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Vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 40. 

Festuca supina Schkur (F. ovina supina Hackel). A fairly 
common dry-land species of arctic-alpine North America, Europe, 
and Asia, in this country extending south to Vermont, Colorado, 
and California. 

Vicinity of Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, June 15 to July 17, 
1909, Goodsell 55. 

Festuca supina forma vivipara. The specimens in this collection 
have the glumes hirsutulous, at variance with the usual form of 
F. supina. They match perfectly specimens collected by 
Lund bom at Nunarsuak, Greenland. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 67 and 76. 

Eriophorum Scheuchzeri Hoppe. In swamps from Greenland 
to Newfoundland, Manitoba, Oregon, and Alaska; also in Eu- 
rope. 

Vicinity of North Star Bay, Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell j; ravine 
on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 1909, 
Goodsell 75. 

Carex canescens L.* Swamp from Newfoundland and Labrador 
to Virginia, Colorado, Oregon, and Alaska; also in Europe and 
Asia. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Goodsell 
6q. 

Carex brunnescens gracilior Britton.* Moist places from 
Labrador to New York, Colorado, and British America. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 
15, 1909, Goodsell 68. 

Juncoides hyperboreum (R. Br.) Sheld. (Luzula confusa 
Lindebl.). A species of arctic America, Europe, and Asia; ex- 
tending south in this country to the mountains of New England 
and the northern Rockies. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 22. 

Dicotyledons 

Salix Waghornei Rydb. A rare willow, found in Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 

* Determined by Mr. K. K. Mackenzie. 
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Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 73. (Leaves only, but evidently belonging here.) 

Salix glauca L. A species common in arctic and subarctic 
Europe. The specimens belong to the American form growing 
in Labrador and Newfoundland. It differs considerably from the 
European form, especially in pubecsence, and may be distinct. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 72. 

Salix arctica Pall. A dwarf arctic species of willow T , common in 
Asia and western North America but rare in the northeastern 
part of the latter continent. Only a small sterile specimen was 
collected by Dr. Wolf, which seems to belong to this species. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. 

Salix groenlandica (Anders.) Lundstr. A dwarf arctic willow 
confined to Greenland, Labrador, and the islands of Baffin Bay. 

Vicinity of North Star Bay, Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell 5; Grant 
Land, Latitude 82 27', July, 1906, Wolf. 

Salix anglorum Cham. {S. arctica R. Br.; not Pall.; S. arctica 
Brownei Anders.). A dwarf arctic species, ranging from Green- 
land to Alaska. 

Vicinity of North Star Bay, Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell 6 (depau- 
perate); vicinity of Cape Saumarey, August, 1908, Goodsell 26. 

Oxyria digyna (L.) Hill. The arctic sorrel is common in arctic 
and alpine regions of North America, Europe, and Asia, extending 
south in this country to New Hampshire, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 19; vicinity 
of Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, July 15 to Aug. 17, 1909, Goodsell; 
Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf, 

Bistorta vivipara (L.) S. F. Gray (Polygonum viviparum L.). 

In cold swamps from Greenland to New Hampshire, Colorado, 
and Alaska; also in Europe and Asia. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 20. 

Alsine Edwardsii (R. Br.) Rydb. (Stellaria Edwrdsii R. Br.). 
An arctic species ranging from Greenland and Labrador to the 
Hudson Bay region, the Canadian Rockies, and Alaska. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 15; vicinity 
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of Etah, Aug. 8-16, 1908, Goodsell 37; Grant Land, July, 1906, 
Wolf. In Goodsell 15, the calyx is more or less white-villous. 

Cerastium alpinum L. An arctic-alpine species, the range of 
which extends from Greenland to Quebec, the Canadian Rockies, 
and Alaska; also in Europe and Asia. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf; vicinity of North Star Bay, 
Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell 8; vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 

1908, Goodsell 13; ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, 
Aug. 15, 1909, Goodsell 79; vicinity of Cape Sheridan, Grant 
Land, June 15 to July 17, 1909, Goodsell 54. (The latter is a 
depauperate form answering to var. 3 of Simmon's Vascular 
Plants of Ellesmereland.) 

Cerastium alpinum lanatum Lindebl. An arctic variety, con- 
fined to Greenland and neighboring islands. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 14. 

Wahlbergella apetala (L.) Fries {Lychnis apetala L.). An 
arctic-alpine species, distributed through the colder parts of 
Europe, Asia, and North America, in the latter extending south 
to Labrador and in the Rockies to Utah and Colorado. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. 

Wahlbergella triflora (R. Br.) Fries (Lynchnis triflora R. Br.). 
An arctic species, apparently confined to Greenland. 

Vicinity of North Star Bay, Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell 10; 
vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 41 (poor and doubtful 
specimen) . 

Ranunculus nivalis L. An arctic-alpine species, distrib- 
uted over parts of Europe, Asia, and North America, in the 
latter extending from Greenland and Labrador to the northern 
Rockies and Alaska. 

Vicinity of Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, June 15 to July 17, 

1909, Goodsell 51. 

Papaver radicatum Rottb. (P. nudicaule Lange, not L.; 
P. alpinum Am. auth.; not L.). The so-called " Iceland poppy" 
is one of the most showy arctic spedes and in many places is 
the characteristic plant of the arctic flora. It is common in 
the whole arctic region of North America and Europe, less so 
in Asia, where P. nudicaule L., a related species, is more common. 
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P. radicatum extends south to Labrador and in the Rockies to 
Colorado. 

Vicinity of North Star Bay, Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell 1; vicin- 
ity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 12; vicinity of 
Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 36; vicinity of Cape Sheridan, 
Grant Land, June 15-17, 1909, Goodsell 50; Grant Land, July, 
1906, Wolf. 

Draba alpina L. A circumpolar arctic species, in America 
extending south to Labrador and the Canadian Rockies. 

Vicinity of North Star Bay, Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell 2; vicin- 
ity of Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, June 15-17, 1909, Goodsell 
S3 (depauperate). 

Draba glacialis Adams. An arctic-alpine species distributed 
over most of the northern part of Asia and North America, 
in the latter extending south in the Rockies to Wyoming. 

Vicinity of Cape Sheridan, June 15-July 17, 1909, Goodsell 52. 

A specimen with rather densely pubescent pods is doubtfully 
referred here. The typical D. glacialis has the pod glabrous 
or nearly so. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. 

Draba fladnizensis Wulfen. An arctic-alpine plant, dis- 
tributed through the arctic and subarctic regions and the higher 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and North America, extending as 
far south as the Pyrenees, Himalayas and the Rockies of Colo- 
rado. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 18; vicinity 
of Etah, Aug. 6-18. 1908, Goodsell 46. 

Draba hirta L. A circumpolar arctic species, also found in 
the mountains of Europe and Asia, but in America confined to 
the arctic regions. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8. 1908, Goodsell 25. 

Braya glabella Richardson. A rare species confined to arctic 
America. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. 

Cochlearia groenlandica L. A strictly arctic species, probably 
of circumpolar distribution. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 27. 
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Cochlearia fenestrata R. Br. An arctic species, closely re- 
lated to the last and often confused with it. It is apparently 
confined to arctic America. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf, 

Rhodiola rosea L. (Sedum Rhodiola DC). A species not 
uncommon in the arctic and mountainous parts of Europe; 
in America confined to the north, extending south to Newfound- 
land and Maine in the east. It has also been collected at two 
stations in Pennsylvania. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 
15, 1909, Goodsell 74. 

Saxifraga cernna L. A circumpolar arctic-alpine species, in 
America extending south to Labrador and in the Rocky Moun- 
tains to Colorado. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 16; vicinity 
of Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, June 15 to July 17, 1909, Good- 
sell 60 (depauperate specimen); Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. 

Saxifraga rivularis L. A circumboreal species, in America 
extending south to the White Mountains and to the Rocky 
Mountains in Montana. 

Vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 48. 

Muscaria caespitosa (L.) Haw. (Saxifraga caespitosa L.). 
A circumpolar arctic and subarctic species, extending in Amer- 
ica from Greenland to Labrador, Montana, British Columbia, 
and Alaska. 

Vicinity of Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, June 15 to July 17, 
1909, Goodsell 5Q. 

Leptacea tricuspidata (Rottb.) Haw. (Saxifraga tricuspidata 
Rottb.). An arctic-alpine species, ranging from Greenland to 
Labrador, Lake Superior, the Canadian Rockies, and Alaska. 

Vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 47 and 42; vicinity 
of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1909, Goodsell 28. 

Leptacea flagellaris (Willd.) Small (Saxifraga flagellars 
VVilld.). A circumboreal alpine-arctic species, extending in 
America south in the Rockies to Arizona. 

Vicinity of Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, June 15 to July 17, 
1909, Goodsell 58; Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. 
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Antiphylla oppositifolia (L.) Fourr. (Saxifraga opposili- 
folia L.). A circumpolar arctic-alpine species, in America 
extending south to Vermont, Montana and British Columbia. 

Vicinity of Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, June 15 to July 17, 
1909, Goodsell 49; vicinity of North Star Bay, Aug. 3-6, 1908, 
Goodsell 11; Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. 

Potentilla emarginata Pursh. An arctic species, ranging 
from Greenland and Labrador to the Canadian Rockies and 
Alaska; also in Siberia and on Spitsbergen. 

Vicinity of North Star Bay, Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell 7; vicin- 
ity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 32. 

Potentilla Sommerfeltii Lehm. A rare arctic species, growing 
in Spitzbergen, Greenland, the Baffin Bay islands, and the 
arctic coast of America. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, Wolf. 

Potentilla pulchella R. Br. An arctic species of the same 
range as the preceding, but it has also been collected on Wrangel 
Island of? Siberia. 

Vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908; Goodsell jq. 

Potentilla Vahliana Lehm. An arctic species, ranging from 
Greenland through the islands north of Hudson Bay, and the 
arctic coast of America to Alaska. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1909, Goodsell 31. 

Sibbaldiopsis tridentata (Soland.) Rydb. (Potentilla tridentata 
Soland.). A plant of rocky places, ranging from Greenland to 
the mountains of Georgia, west to Minnesota and Manitoba. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Aug. 15, 1909, 
Goodsell 82. 

Comarum palustre L. A swamp plant distributed through 
northern and subalpine Europe, Asia, and America, ranging in 
the latter from Greenland to New England, Minnesota, Wyoming, 
California, and Alaska. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 77. 

Rubus Chamaemorus L. An arctic and subarctic bog plant, 
ranging from Labrador and Newfoundland to New Hampshire, 
British Columbia, and Alaska; also in Europe and Asia. 
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Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell qi. (The specimens are in leaf only.) 

Dryas integrifolia Vahl. An arctic and subarctic species, 
distributed from Greenland to Anticosti and Alaska. 

Vicinity of North Star Bay, Aug. 3-6, 1908, Goodsell 4. Vicin- 
ity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 21. 

Empetrum nigrum L. An arctic and subarctic undershrub of 
wet and rocky places from Greenland to Maine, northern New 
York, Michigan, Montana, and Alaska; also in Europe and Asia. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 70. 

Viola palustris L. In swamps from Labrador to New England, 
Colorado, Washington, and Alaska; also in Europe and Asia. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 83. 

Chamaenerion latifoliutn (L.) Sweet (Epilobium latifolium 
L.). An arctic-alpine plant of moist places, ranging from Green- 
land to Quebec, Colorado, Oregon, and Alaska; also in Europe 
and Asia. 

Vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 33. 

Epilobium palustre L. A circumpolar bog plant, extending 
in this country south to the White Mountains and Ontario. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 81. 

Cornelia suecica (L.) Rydb. (Cornus suecica L.). A circum- 
polar arctic or subarctic plant of wet woods, ranging in this 
country from Labrador and Newfoundland to Quebec and Alaska. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 85. 

Conioselinum pumilum Rose sp. nov. 

Stems simple or nearly so, low, 12 to 15 cm. high, glabrous, 
purplish, somewhat fluted; stem leaves 2 or 3, small, 3 to 6 cm. 
long, ternately divided, ultimate segment sharply toothed or 
cleft, glabrous; inflorescence a small compact terminal umbel, 
sometimes with an additional lateral one; involucre none; in- 
volucel bractlets several, filiform, longer than the pedicels; rays 
12 to 18 mm. long, only slightly if at all scabrous; pedicels 3 to 
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4 mm. long, glabrous; fruit smooth; carpels 3 to 3.5 mm. long, 
a little longer than broad; stylopodium depressed. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Good sell 81. 

Pyrola grandiflora Radius (P. rotundifolia grandiflora DC). 
An arctic and subarctic bog plant, ranging from Greenland to 
Labrador and the Mackenzie River. 

Vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 45. 

Cassiope tetragona (L.) D. Don. An arctic species, distributed 
from Greenland and Labrador to Washington and Alaska; also 
in Asia. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 30. 

Ledum groenlandicum Oeder (L. latifolium Ait.). A bog 
plant, ranging from Greenland to Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Wisconsin, British Columbia, and Alaska. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 71. 

Vaccinium Vitis-idaea L. A circumpolar undershrub, common 
in Europe but rare in America, there ranging from Greenland to 
Massachusetts, Lake Superior, British Columbia, and Alaska. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell go. 

Campanula uniflora L. An arctic-alpine species, ranging from 
Greenland and Labrador to Alaska and in the Rockies south to 
Colorado; also in northern Europe and Asia. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 17. 

Solidago macrophylla Pursh {Solidago thyrsoidea E. Meyer). 
A plant of rocky woods from Labrador to the Catskill Mountains, 
Lake Superior, and Hudson Bay. 

Ravine on Caribou Island, Battle Harbor, Labrador, Aug. 15, 
1909, Goodsell 80. 

Erigeron trifidus Hook. An arctic-alpine species, distributed 
from Greenland to Colorado, California, and Alaska. 

Vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 38. 

Arnica alpina (L.) Olin. An arctic and subarctic species, 
ranging from Greenland to Labrador, the Canadian Rockies, 
and Alaska. 
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Vicinity of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 34 and 44. 

Taraxacum phymatocarpum Vahl. An arctic species, confined 
to Greenland and Ellesmere Land. 

Vicinity of Cape Saumarey, Aug. 8, 1908, Goodsell 2Q; vicinity 
of Etah, Aug. 6-18, 1908, Goodsell 35. 

Taraxacum pumilum Dahlst. An arctic species, confined to 
the arctic American archipelago. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, L. /. Wolf. 

Taraxacum hyparcticum Dahlst. An arctic species, ranging 
from northwestern Greenland through the arctic archipelago, 
along the arctic coast to Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Grant Land, July, 1906, L. J. Wolf. 
New York Botanical Garden 

TWO SPECIES OF HABENARIA FROM CUBA 

By Oakes Ames 

Habenaria Brittonae sp. nov. In general habit similar to H. 
alata Hook. 6 dm. tall, slender. Leaves linear-oblong to linear- 
lanceolate passing gradually into the foliose acute bracts of the 
stem. Raceme 12 cm. long, slender, rather densely flowered, 
the bracts nearly equalling or exceeding the flowers. Lateral 
sepals 6.5 mm. long, lanceolate, acute, with the midnerve pro- 
duced under the point into a setiform tip, margin obscurely 
denticulate. Upper sepal broadly ovate, 5 mm. long, otherwise 
similar to the lateral. Petals subsimple or obscurely bipartite. 
Posterior division linear-oblong, rounded at the tip, obtuse, 5 mm. 
long, about 1 mm. wide, recurved-falcate, anterior division in 
the form of an obtuse, basal protuberance or tooth. Labellum 
tripartite, lateral divisions shorter than the middle one, setaceous, 
about 3 mm. long, middle division linear, 6 mm. long, obtuse, 
convex, the margins strongly deflexed. Stigmatic processes 
longer than the anther canals, flattened suborbicular. Spur 
longer than the labellum, about equalling the ovary or shorter, 
clavate, subacute, about 1 cm. long. 

Folia lineari oblonga, alterna, (?) 4-5. Bracteae caulis vagi- 
nantes super folia lineari-lanceolatae, acutae, infra folia obtusae. 
Bracteae infiorescentiae lanceolatae, acutae, ovaria longitudine 
excedentes. Sepala lateralia lanceolata, ad apicem cuspide 
munita. Sepalum superius ovatum, obtusum. Petala sub- 
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simplicia, falcata, linearia, obtusa, basi antice unidentata vel 
petalorum partitio antica in dentum minutum reducta. Labellum 
tri parti turn, laciniae laterales lineares vel filiformes 3 mm. 
longae, lacinia media 6 mm. longa. Calcar ovario brevius 1 cm. 
longum. 

Cuba: Province of Pinar del Rio, vicinity of Venales, on 
hillside, N. L. & E. G. Britton, no. 7540, September 17, 1910; 
Wright 3307 in Hb. Gray. 

I have been unable to refer this plant satisfactorily to any 
described species of Habenaria. It is similar in habit to H. 
repens Nutt., but from that it differs markedly in the form of 
the petals and labellum. The cuspidate or mucronate sepals are 
similar to H. repens. It may be the form of H. truuspis Rich, 
to which Grisebach referred in his Catalogus Plantarum Cubensium 
characterized by reduced anterior divisions of the petals, an 
assumption which leads to the belief that H. tticuspis may not 
be referable to the synonymy of H. repens after all, and that it 
is a variable plant, characterized by variations in the relative 
lengths of the lip divisions and by petals with variously reduced 
anterior segments. However this may be, I find in my herbarium 
a specimen of //. repens from Georgia accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note: "Compared with Wright 3305 (sub nom. tricuspis) 
and Wright 3309 (sub nom. tricuspis Rich, near H. radicans 
Griseb.) at British Museum and found to be like them." The 
specimen in question is quite distinct from H. Brittonae. In the 
study of the type material of H. tricuspis Rich, the conclusions 
arrived at, as indicated in Orchidaceae IV, were that it was con- 
specific with H. repens, a conclusion which is borne out by 
Kranzlin in Orchidacearum Genera et Species, and by Cogniaux 
in Urban's Symbolae Antillanae, although neither author states 
that he has seen Richard's type. 

Wright's 3305 and 3309 preserved in the Gray Herbarium of 
Harvard University, both labelled H. tricuspis var., are referable 
to H. repens, as they have the characteristic perianth divisions 
of that species. Wright's 3307, on the other hand, preserved 
in the same collection, is characterized by lips and petals similar 
to those of the plants from Venales. H. tricuspis as described by 
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Richard does not include H. Brittonae, which appears to be an 
undescribed species. 

Habenaria nivea (Nutt.) Spreng. 

This species, which heretofore has been known only as a native 
of the United States, with a range extending from Florida and 
Louisiana on the south to Delaware on the north, is now known 
to be a native of Cuba. I have examined five plants collected 
in Pinar del Rio Province, submitted for identification by the 
Director of the New York Botanical Garden. I have compared 
the flowers very carefully with those of //. nivea from Florida 
and other parts of the United States without being able to find 
distinguishing characters which indicate specific differences. 
There are differences, but they are slight and too trivial in my 
estimation to warrant the recognition of a new species. 

Cuba: Pinar del Rio Province, Laguna Santa Maria, N. L. 

& E. G. Britton, & C. S. Gager, no. 7126, September 8, 1910. 

Wet sandy pine-lands, Sierra del Cabra, on Guane Road, N. L. 

& E. G. Britton, Sf C. S. Gager, no. 7272, September 9, 1910, on 

hillside. 

Ames Botanical Laboratory, 
North Easton, Mass. 



UNDESCRIBED SPECIES OF CUBAN CACTI 

By N. L. Britton and J. N. Rose 

Pereskia cubensis sp. now 

A tree up to 4 meters high, with a trunk up to 2.5 dm. in 
diameter, and a large, much-branched-top; bark brownish, 
rather smooth, marked by black horizontal bands (representing 
the old areoles) broader than high. Young branches slender, 
smooth, with light brown bark; spines of young areoles 2 or 3, 
needle-like, 2-3 cm. long, of old areoles very numerous (25 or 
more) and much longer (5 cm. or more long) ; leaves bright green 
on both sides, somewhat fleshy, the mid vein broad, distinct, 
the lateral veins very obscure, oblanceolate to oblong-elliptic, 
several at each areole, 1.5-4 cm - l°ng, 10-12 mm. wide, acute at 
both ends; flowers small, white (?), solitary; peduncle very short 
(2-3 mm. long), fleshy, jointed near the base, bearing 1 to 3 
leaf-like bracts; fruit not seen. 

Dry thickets at 5-10 meters elevation, province of Oriente. 
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Specimens examined : C.Wright 205 (type); Los Canos, March, 
1909 (N. L. Britton 2013)1 near Caimanera (Eggers 5441). 

Illustration: Jour. N. Y. Bot. Gard. 10: 109. /. 22. 1909. 

Wright's plant was distributed as P. portulacifolia and so 
recorded by Grisebach, but that species of Hispaniola has quite 
different leaves, as is shown by the old illustration of Cactus portu- 
lacifolius L. is based (Plumier, ed. Burmann, pi. 197. f. 1) and by 
specimens collected by Buch in Haiti, examined by Professor 
Urban. 

A similar, perhaps identical, species grows on La Vigia Hill, 
Trinidad, Province of Santa Clara (Britton fir Wilson 5513). 

Opuntia cubensis sp. nov. 

Plants about 6 dm. high, rather widely branched. Joints ob- 
long, dull green, 8-18 cm. long, 7 cm. wide or less, 1-2 cm. thick, 
not readily detached, their margins slightly crenate; areoles 1-2 
cm. apart; spines 2-5 at each areole, acicular, pale yellow when 
young, becoming grayish -white, the longer 5 cm. long or less; 
glochides numerous, brown, 3-4 mm. long; ovary clavate, 4 cm. 
long, bearing several tufts of glochides; corolla pale yellow, 8 cm. 
broad. 

In sand, valley near coast, U. S. Naval Station, Guantanamo 
Bay, March, 1909, N. L. Britton 2064. 

A species of the Series Tunae, related to 0. Dillenii and 0. 
lucayana, both of which have brighter yellow spines and strongly 
crenate joints. 

3. Cephalocereus Brooksianus sp. nov. 

Plant 3-6 meters high, stout, much branched at base, dark 
bluish-green, densely pruinose. Ribs 8 to 9 deep, obtuse; areoles 
closely set, in flowering specimens almost contiguous, and bearing 
long hairs, very dense in flowering specimens; spines about 16, 
yellow, all somewhat similar, the upper one of each areole 
ascending; flowers about 5 cm. long, purplish; ovary naked. 

Near Novaliches, about six miles south of Guantanamo, May 
8, 1907 (Wm. R. Maxon 4512). 

Named in honor of Mr. Theodore Brooks, of Guantanamo, 
who has greatly facilitated the botanical exploration of eastern 
Cuba. 
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Leptocereus Leoni sp. nov. 

Plant up to 5 m. high, repeatedly branching, the round trunk 
3 dm. in diameter at the base, the cortex scaly-roughened, the 
old areoles 1-1.5 cm. apart in vertical rows and bearing acicular 
spines. Ultimate branches about 1.5 cm. thick, slender, elon- 
gated, 6-8-ribbed, the ribs crenate, the areoles borne at the 
depressions, 1-1 .5 cm. apart; spines 6-12 at each areole, yellowish 
when young, gray when old, slenderly acicular, 2-9 cm. long; 
wool brown, very short; perianth pink, withering-persistent, 
narrowly campanulate, 3.5 cm. long; the limb about one fourth 
as long as the tube, which bears numerous scattered areoles, 
each with 1-4 short spines or some of them spineless; segments 
of the limb about 15, oblong-orbicular, obtuse; stamens very 
numerous; stigma not exserted; fruit globose-oval, 2 cm. in 
diameter, with a few scattered spine-bearing areoles; seeds black. 

Limestone cliffs, Sierra de Anafe, near Guayabal, extreme 
eastern part of the province of Pinar del Rio (Brother Leon, Nov. 
9, 191 1, 2819, type; 2802; Britton, Cowell & Leon 9594). 

Leptocereus arboreus sp nov. 

Plant up to 5 meters high, erect, much branched. Joints 3-10 
dm. long, 4-6 cm. wide, narrowed at base; ribs 4, narrow, thin, 
1.5-2 cm. deep, somewhat depressed between the areoles; areoles 
2.5-4 cm - or l ess apart; spines 10 or fewer, acicular, yellowish, 
becoming gray, radiating, the longer up to 5 cm. long; corolla 
short-campanulate, about 2 cm. long, almost enclosed in the 
bur-like ovary; petals cream-colored; fruit ellipsoid, 8-10 cm. 
l° n £» 5-6 cm - thick, its areoles bearing tufts of numerous light 
yellow spines. 

Rocky hillside, Punta Sabanilla, mouth of Cienfuegos Bay, 
Province of Santa Clara, February 24, 1910 (Bri ton, Earle & 
Wilson 4573, type); Castillo de Jagua, Cienfuegos Bay (Britton, 
Cowell & Earle 10298). 

Coryphantha cubensis sp. nov. 

Plants depressed-globose, tufted, 23 cm. broad, pale green. 
Tubercles numerous, vertically compressed, 6-7 mm. long, 4-5 
mm. wide, about 3 mm. thick, grooved on the upper side from 
the apex to below the middle, the groove very distinct; spines 
about 10, whitish, radiating, acicular but weak, 3-6 mm. long, 
those of young mamillae subtended by a tuft of silvery white 
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hairs 1.5 mm. long; flowers pale green, 16 mm. high, the segments 
acute. 

Among small stones in barren savanna southeast of Holguin, 
Oriente (J. A. Shafer 2946). 

Cactus Harlowii sp. nov. 

Plants light green, 2.5 dm. high or less, simple or sometimes 
in clusters of 3 to 6 on the tops of old individuals. Ribs 12, 
rather narrow; areoles becoming glabrate, closely set (less than 
1 cm. apart); radial spines about 12, slender, slightly spreading, 
10 to 20 mm. long, reddish, becoming straw-colored in age; 
central spines 4, similar to the radials, stouter and longer, some- 
times 3 cm. long, often somewhat curved; cephalium prominent, 
composed of white wool and fine reddish brown bristles projecting 
beyond the wool; flowers small, 2 cm. long, deep rose red; fruit 
deep red, obovoid, short, 2 cm. long; seeds black, shining. 

Coastal cliffs, U. S. Naval Station, southern Oriente, March, 
1909. N. L. Britton 1965. 

Named in honor of Captain Charles Henry Harlow, U.S.N. , 
commandant at the Naval Station at the time this interesting 
species was collected. 

CURRENT LITERATURE 

A New Paint-destroying Fungus is the title of an interesting 
paper by Mr. George Massee, in the Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Information of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Keu\ England, No. 8, 
p. 325. In this place Mr. Massee describes a new species 
(Phoma pigmentivora Mass.) which is very destructive to white 
paint when present in greenhouses having a high humidity and 
temperature. We know that certain fungi grow upon media as 
diverse and apparently unsuitable as dilute mineral acids, writing 
ink, tannic acid solutions, etc., but they do not often fruit under 
such conditions. However, this fungus not only grows upon 
the paint, but seems to flourish and even produces its fruit in 
abundance. At first thought it seems somewhat startling that a 
plant should thrive upon a medium like paint containing large 
amounts of lead, which s usually one of the most toxic of agents 
acting upon organisms. This is another example of the great 
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flexibility and adaptability of living protoplasm to conditions 
apparently unfavorable in the highest degree. 

About one month after the paint has been applied it begins to 
l>c dotted with small pink specks that increase in size, and finally 
turn purple. These blood-stain like blotches grow until they are 
several inches in diameter, and, of course, by this time have 
completely ruined the appearance of the painted structures. 
The spores are now produced in dark red, warty, fruiting bodies 
and are then liable to infect any other paint in the vicinity. 
Several greenhouse painters in England complain of serious losses 
through this agency. 

When the spores of the fungus are sown on wet white paint 
they germinate readily and in a few weeks produce all the char- 
acteristic effects observed in the infected greenhouses. Upon 
pure linseed oil the spores germinate and grow for a time, but 
no fruit or pigment is produced. Furthermore, upon pure white 
lead there was no germination at all; so, both the oil and white 
lead seem to be necessary for the full development of the plant. 
The bright red pigment is produced in oily red drops inside a 
colorless cell wall. The nature of this pigment is unknown, but 
the author's suggestion that it may be due to the formation of 
the red oxide of lead hardly seems tenable, judging from his 
description of it or from the fact that it is bleached by hydrogen 
peroxide. Finally it was found that paint made up to contain 
two per cent, of carbolic acid was wholly free from infection with 
the organism. Here we see lead playing the part of a favorable 
medium for the growth of this fungus and carbolic acid acting 
as a fungicide. — E. D. (\ 

In discussing the origin of species in nature Dr. Henry Huss 
(American Naturalist for November) says: * 'Whoever can devote 
a part of his time to the study of a genus is able to establish the 
existence of differences, which, formerly ignored and in themselves 
slight, are of the greatest importance for the tracing of relation- 
ships." 

Differences between the leaves of old and young shoots, 
variations shown by leaves of fruiting branches and adventitious 
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shoots, the common heterophylly in the horseradish, sassafras, 
and the mulberries all show that plants must be studied through- 
out their various stages of development and through the seasons. 
Variation in garden plants (in leaf, in flower color, shape, and 
arrangement) are common and are probably more important than 
they are usually' considered. From similar variations reported 
from widely distributed points or at widely separated intervals 
the conclusion is drawn that a new form, which has appeared 
at various times and which because of the nature of the variation 
is incapacitated from reproducing itself by seed, would from this 
very fact constitute an ideal illustration of repeated mutation, 
since a hybrid origin of the individuals which appeared later, 
is excluded. — J. B. 

There has long been the impression that desert plants must 
have very deeply penetrating root systems, quite oblivious of the 
fact that in most desert regions the soil w r ater lies so far below 
the surface that many if not the majority of plants would be 
quite unable to develop roots capable of reaching it. Dr. 
Cannon* in a recent paper has shown that there is a great diver- 
sity in the root distribution of such forms. Those which grow- 
in the flood plains of the rivers, as for instance the mesquite, 
may indeed have fairly deep roots, for the water table in such 
localities is within reach even in a desert. Those, on the other 
hand, which grow on the detrital slopes are much more likely 
to have shallow root systems which extend over a large area. In 
even the larger cacti, for instance, the tap-root is a negligible 
quantity except perhaps for anchorage and the superficial 
laterals spread out for a long distance. The water which the 
plants avail themselves of is the surface moisture which comes 
from the seasonal though brief and scanty rains of the region. In 
Tucson, Arizona, where there are two short rainy seasons, one in 
winter, the other in summer, the annuals show a difference in the 
development of their absorbing systems which is apparently due 
to the relative difference of air and soil temperatures at those 

* W. A. Cannon. Root Habits of Desert Plants. Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. Publication 131, pages 1-96, PI. 1-23; fig. in text 1-17, Mar. 28, 191 1. 
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periods, rather than being due alone to the difference in the mean 
air temperature. It is impossible in so short a notice to bring 
to the attention of the reader all the many points of interest in 
this publication which merits a careful perusal. — H. M. R. 



Professor Peirce in the October Popular Science Monthly dis- 
cusses the relation of civilization and vegetation. Civilization, 
he says, in "the form of agriculture plays sad havoc with natural 
native vegetation, destroying, driving back, exterminating most, 
domesticating and assimilating few, plants." Incidentally, in 
referring to the disappearance of the wild races from which our 
domesticated forms have arisen as due to assimilation he asks, 
"What is the joy of living as a tame hen, as a domesticated cow, 
as a pruned pear tree? 'The ox that treadest out corn' is sure 
of daily food; so is 'the cock of the walk'; so also are the sub- 
jugated plants of farm and garden; but individuality has been 
sacrificed for safety." 

The article also discusses the injury to plants from air and 
soil gases, smoke, and cement rust. — J. B. 



The Monardas: A Phytochemical Study by Miss Wakeman 
appeared as Part 4 of Volume 4 of the Science Series of the 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. Now and then one has 
the pleasure of reading a publication of this type in which the 
problem of the relations of a group of morphologically similar 
plants are attacked with chemical tools and it is found that the 
chemical relationships are also close. The genus Monarda con- 
tains several representatives and all are found in North America. 
Many of the species have bright colors and agreeable aromatic 
odors, so were early used by the first settlers and probably also 
by the Indians as "medicine" in the treatment of disease. The 
species are widely distributed and they go under a number of 
different local names. 

The red pigment of the brilliant M. coccinea (didyma) was 
studied as early as 1832. Later, other chemists examined the 
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volatile oils of different Monardas and found crystalline deposits 
in the oils after standing. Careful work upon authentic material 
was not done until begun under the direction of Professor Kremers 
at Madison. Numerous investigations have been made there, 
especially upon the essential oils of this group. The oils of 
Monarda citriodora, M. didyma, M. fistulosa and M, punctata 
were studied in detail. With the exception of M. didyma the 
oils all contained considerable amounts of aromatic phenols. 
Hydrocarbons like limonene were also present in several species. 
As a rule, all of the oils were light in color when freshly distilled 
but gradually turned darker in the course of time, probably 
owing to oxidation. This led the investigators to look for easily 
oxidizable substances and their search was successful, for they 
found that thymoquinone and certain of its derivatives were 
present in the oils. Now, the quinones, as a class, are often 
colored or yield brightly colored red, orange, or yellow substances 
after chemical treatment. We have here a group of closely 
related plants that contain substances of similar structure from 
the chemical point of view. A study of the part these substances 
play in the pigmentation of the plant was then undertaken. 

The pigments of the different Monardas give to their flowers 
the red, yellow, brown and purple colors that make them attrac- 
tive. These pigments are extracted with various solvents. 
The colors of each are different, but upon chemical study they 
all appear to be derived from one or two closely related mother- 
substances, among which thymoquinone has been obtained in 
the form of beautiful yellow crystals. Substances of this type 
give brilliantly colored final or intermediate oxidation products. 
It was found that the Monardas contain oxidases or oxidizing 
ferments (destroyed by heat) that can oxidize these color-pro- 
ducers from one stage to another with accompanying change of 
hue. Many investigators consider that numerous other cases 
of pigment formation in plants are due to the action of these 
oxidases upon various colorless constituents of the plant. The 
question of pigment production is one of growing interest among 
both botanists and chemists. The present publication is a 
valuable contribution to our understanding of this problem. 
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Miss Wheldale, in England, has recently published two papers 
that are very interesting in the same connection. One is "The 
Chemical Differentiation of Species," Biochemical Journal 5: 445 
(191 1); and the other is "The Colours and Pigments of Flowers 
with Special Reference to Genetics," Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, Series B, 81: 44 (1909). — E. D. C. 

Under the authorship of M. F. Barrett of the State Normal 
School at Upper Montclair, New Jersey, there has appeared a 
"Leaf Key to the Genera of the Common Wild and 
Cultivated Deciduous Trees of New Jersey/' The author 
apparently realized the impossibility of determining the different 
genera of trees by leaf characters alone., and frequent use is made 
of other but equally obvious characters. Used under the guidance 
of a teacher knowing the trees, the key should prove a useful 
pamphlet to the beginner. Some of the distinctions drawn be- 
tween genera, the hickories and walnuts for example, require more 
botanical judgment than the unaided beginner is apt to have, but 
the key will be a great help in class work, where the instructor 
exercises considerable interpretative helpfulness. Copies may 
be procured from the above address and cost only ten cents each. 
— N.T. 

The September Mycologia includes an article by Bruce Fink 
on the nature and classification of lichens; it consists chiefly of 
collected statements of various botanists with reference to con- 
sidering lichens as a distinct class. About 83 per cent, of the 115 
botanists consulted believe that the lichens should be maintained 
as a distinct group of plants; the balance would distribute them 
among other fungi to the exclusion of the group Lichenes. Forty 
botanists favored maintaining Lichenes, considering it a natural 
group. Europeans are more favorable to this division than 
Americans. Convenience for study is evidently considered an 
additional argument for maintaining the group. — J. B. 

We are pleased to mention Publication No. 1 of the Botanical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, issued Nov. 27, 191 1. It has 
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been projected for the publication of articles, not too deep and 
extended, upon the flora of the western part of the state. Besides 
the proceedings of the Club and reports of the administrative 
character, it contains papers on the Pteridophytes of Allegheny 
County, The Fungal Flora of Pittsburgh, and Rambles in Panama 
and Jamaica. It has all of the characteristics of a well-edited 
and interesting journal covering a local area. — N. T. 



A review (Plant World, July, 191 1) of Fitting's recent paper 
dealing with the relation of osmotic pressure of the cell sap in 
plants to arid habitats gives some interesting figures concerning 
the pressure found in leaf cells. The reviewer, E. B. Livingston, 
says that "we find that the highest pressure developed by those 
desert forms is more than thirteen times what we have hitherto 
considered as usual. They are perhaps three times as great as the 
pressure observed in grass stems by Pfeffer. Hereafter the 
highest pressures observed by ordinary green plants must be 
cited as at least over 100, perhaps as high as 130 atmospheres, or 
even higher." — J. B. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB 
October 25, 191 1 

The meeting of October 25, 191 1, was held in the Museum 
Building of the New York Botanical Garden at 3:30 P.M., Vice- 
President Barnhart presiding. Fifteen persons were present. 

The scientific program consisted of informal reports on the 
summer's work. Dr. N. L. Britton discussed the genus Camer- 
aria L. and illustrated his remarks by specimens and illustrations 
of the known species, together with those of an undescribed one 
found by him at the United States Naval Station, Guantanamo, 
Cuba. He also remarked on the large number of undescribed 
species of plants in many genera contained in the recent Cuban 
collections of the New York Botanical Garden. 

Dr. Marshall A. Howe gave a brief resume of a paper on "Some 
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Marine Algae of Lower California, Mexico," which had been 
accepted for publication in the November number of the Bulletin. 
The algae of Lower California have been hitherto almost un- 
known, only seven species having been attributed to the region. 
The materials on which the present paper was based give evidence 
of the. existence there of at least thirty-four species, a good 
proportion of them being new to science, and it seems probable 
that adequate exploration of the region would show its algal 
flora to be rich and varied. 

Dr. J. K. Small gave some brief notes on certain species of 
Peperomia, and Dr. H. M. Richards outlined some research work 
on acidity in cacti, which he had been prosecuting at the Desert 
Laboratory, Tucson, Arizona. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Fred J. Seaver, 
Secretary pro tern. 

November 14, 191 1 

The meeting of November 14, 191 1, was held at the American 
Museum of Natural History at 8:15 P.M., Vice-President 
Barnhart presiding. Forty-five persons were present. 

The minutes of the meetings of October 10 and October 25 
were read and approved. 

Mrs. N. C. Nuris, 611 W. 177th St., New York City, and Dr. 
George F. Bovard, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California, were proposed for membership. There being 
no further business to consider Mrs. N. C. Nuris was then elected 
to membership in the Club. 

The announced scientific program of the evening consisted of 
a lecture on "Trees of New York City," by Professor C. C. 
Curtis. The lecture war illustrated by numerous lantern slides. 

Meeting adjourned. 

B. O. Dodge, 

Secretary 
NEWS ITEMS 

Professor J. E. Kirkwood has issued a prospectus of the 
short course in Forestry (January to March) at the University 
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Stewardson Brown, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia. 

Professor A. F. Blakslee has a year's leave of absence from the 
Connecticut Agricultural College. He has a temporary appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Carnegie Station for Experimental 
Evolution at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., N. Y., where he will 
spend the year in research work on the lower fungi. 

Dr. Ira D. Cardiff, professor of botany in Washburn College, 
has been appointed professor of plant physiology and plant 
physiologist of the Experiment Station of the Washington State 
College at Pullman. 
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THE HEMPSTEAD PLAINS OF LONG ISLAND* 

By Roland M. Harper 

There is in the western third of Long Island, within an hour's 
journey by rail from New York, about fifty square miles of dry 
land which was treeless when the country was first settled, and a 
considerable part of this can still be seen in its natural condition. 
This prairie, known locally as the "Hempstead Plains," is 
mentioned in a few historical and descriptive works, but long 
before geography became a science it had ceased to excite the 
wonder of the inhabitants, few of whom at the present time 
realize that there is not another place exactly like it in the world. 

My attention was first called to it by the following statement 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture's Soil Survey of the 
" Long Island area," by J. A. Bonsteel and others:f — "The . . . 
Hempstead plain is notable in being a natural prairie east of the 
Allegheny Mountains. In its natural state it bears a rank 
growth of sedge grass. It was treeless when first discovered 
and Was originally used as commons for the pasturage of cattle 
and horses belonging to individuals and to communities.' ' The 

* This paper was originally read before the Association of American Geographers, 
December 31, 1909, and published in abridged form in the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union for January 16, 1910, and in full, with five illustrations, in the Bulletin of 
the American Geographical Society (43: 351-360) for May, 191 1. On account of 
its local botanical interest, and in view of the fact that the periodicals named reach 
very few of the readers of Torreya, and that the area is rapidly being developed 
by real estate companies, we have obtained permission from the American Geo- 
graphical Society to use it in Torreya. The author has here eliminated some 
passages which do not immediately concern botanists, and supplied an entirely new 
set of illustrations, none of which have ever been published before. — Ed. 

t Field Operations of the Bureau of Soils for 1903, p. 99; or p. 13 of the "advance 
sheets" for this particular area, published in January, 1905. A somewhat similar 
statement occurs 27 pages farther on. 

[No. 11, Vol. 12, of Torreya, comprising pp. 257-276, was issued 10 Nov. 1912J 
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same thing has been mentioned incidentally in the catalogues of 
Isaac Hicks & Son, nurserymen of Westbury, L. I., and in " Long 
Island Illustrated," an attractive booklet issued annually by the 
Long Island Railroad. 

For a generation or more the Hempstead Plains have been 
known to a few botanists as a good collecting ground, and every 
one who has traveled by rail from New York to Cold Spring 
Harbor, since the establishment of the Brooklyn Institute's 
biological laboratories at the latter place, has passed through 
several miles of what was once prairie, and seen a little which is 



Fig. i. Prairie scene about 3 miles south of Hicksville, Quercus prinoides in fore- 
ground, Quercus minor at left, Betula populi folia near center. August 25, 1909. 

still in its natural condition; but to this day the real nature of 
the area in question has apparently never been mentioned in 
botanical literature. Previous to the summer of 1907 I had 
been along the edges of the area, as defined by Bonsteel, in 
several places, and penetrated into it for short distances, without 
seeing any natural vegetation, so I supposed that the prairie 
was all occupied by villages, private estates, farms, etc., and that 
it was consequently no longer possible to verify the published 
statements about its original vegetation. But one day in July 
of that year I happened to cross the center of the area on foot, 
and was surprised to find that there are still thousands of acres 
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on which the flora is practically all native. This is pretty good 
evidence that such areas have not only never been artificially 
deforested, but also never been touched by the plow. Where 
the sod is once broken a very different flora, consisting largely 
of European weeds, comes in, so that areas which have ever been 
cultivated can be distinguished at a glance. The same is true 
to some extent of areas that have been too closely grazed. 

The prairie occupies the central portion of Nassau County, 
about midway between the north and south shores of the island. 
Like the pine-barrens of Suffolk County, a few miles farther 



Fig. 2. Looking westward across the dry valley of Hempstead Brook toward 
Garden City, Myrica carolinensis at edge of valley in right foreground. Sept. 
29. 1909. 

east,* it lies entirely south of the latest terminal moraine (the 
Harbor Hill moraine), but partly overlaps or dovetails into the 
older of the two Long Island moraines (the Ronkonkoma mo- 
raine). Originally it extended westward to where Floral Park 
now is, and eastward to Central Park, a distance of about twelve 
miles, and had its greatest breadth from north to south, about 
seven miles, very near its eastern end. North of the straight 
main line of railroad from Floral Park to Hicksville, and also 

* See Torreya 8: 2. 1908. 
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west of Garden City and Hempstead, the original prairie vege- 
tation has been almost totally obliterated; but a little south of 
Hicksville there are still a few places where one could describe 
a circle a mile in diameter without including a tree or a house or a 
field. Probably about one fifth of the original prairie area is 
still in its natural condition, except for being intersected by roads. 



Fig. 3. Looking westward in dry valley about a mile south of Westbury Sta- 
tion. Eupalorium hyssopifolium in foreground. Aug. 14, 1909. 

The surface of the Hempstead Plains, like the rest of the 
southern or unglaciated portion of Long Island, is for the most 
part very flat, and slopes gently southward at the rate of about 
one foot in 300. It ranges in altitude from about 60 to 200 feet 
above sea-level. Traversing the plain in a general north and 
south direction are a number of nearly straight broad shallow 
valleys, ten to twenty feet in depth, which are believed by 
geologists to have been formed by glacial streams and not by 
recent erosion. Within the limits of the prairie most of these 
valleys are now dry at all seasons, but farther south some of 
them contain permanent streams. 

The upland vegetation of the Plains comprises about four 
species of trees, a dozen shrubs, sixty herbs, and a few mosses, 
lichens and fungi. The commonest tree is Betula populifolia, 
which in this region is oftener a shrub than a tree, and the other 
trees are Quercus marylandica, Q. stellata, and Pinus rigida, 
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which are scattered sparsely over the eastern part of the area. 
The shrubs also are most abundant eastward. One of them is 
a willow, Salix tristis, and two are oaks, Quercus ilicifolia and 
Q. prinoides; and nearly all grow less than knee-high. The 
commonest herb is Andropogon scoparius, a grass which is said 
to be also common on some of the western prairies. The her- 
baceous vegetation, which is almost the only vegetation between 
Hicksville and Hempstead, with the exception of one ubiquitous 
shrub, Pieris Mariana, covers the ground pretty closely except 
in the most gravelly areas, is nearly all perennial, and averages 
about a foot in height. 

Although the prairie vegetation grows in comparatively dry 
and sour soil, and gets about all the sunshine and wind there is 
in those parts, it exhibits no extreme xerophytic adaptions. 
A good many species, including several of the most abundant 



Fig. 4. About a mile east of Garden City, looking eastward. Salix Iristis in 
foreground. Sept. 29, 1909. 

ones, have decidedly canescent foliage, and about half as many 
are glaucous, so that the whole landscape has rather a grayish 
tint. A large proportion of the species have very narrow leaves, 
but there are no succulents, and very few evergreens. On the 
other hand there are of course no very large or thin leaves. 
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Most of the trees and shrubs bloom in spring and most of the 
herbs in late summer. Most of the woody plants and about 
one sixth of the species of herbs are wind pollinated. Most of 
the colored flowers are either white, yellow or purplish, and none 
of them are very large or noticeably odoriferous. Wind is 
naturally the chief agent of dissemination, but the scarcity of 



Fig. 5. Scene near northeastern corner of the plain, about half way between 
Hicksville and Syosset, looking approximately ESE. The trees are Quercus mary- 
landica. Oct. 20, 1907. 

berries and the complete absence of burs, in a region so accessible 
to birds and mammals, is a little surprising. 

The dry prairies just described cover something like 99 per 
cent of the area. The principal stream in the Plains is East 
Meadow Brook, which begins gradually, at an indefinite point 
varying with the wetness of the season, in one of the valleys about 
three miles east of Mineola and Garden City, flows nearly due 
south, and enters the woods about a mile from its source. Next 
in importance is Hempstead Brook, which flows right through 
the town of Hempstead. It takes its rise in a narrow strip of 
meadow just above the town, and its dry valley can be traced 
for a few miles to the northward. Still farther west there are 
one or two smaller streams similarly situated and bordered 
originally by similar vegetation, but now considerably encroached 
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upon by civilization. The wet meadow vegetation along these 
streams when viewed at a little distance does not differ much in 
aspect from that of the dry prairies, except that it is taller, many 
of the shrubs being as high as a man's head and the herbs knee- 
high. The species in the two habitats are of course almost 
entirely different, but their numbers happen to be about equal. 

This prairie was originally bordered all around by forests, 
mostly of the oak type, but the border-line has been nearly 
everywhere obliterated by civilization. At some places south of 
Hicksville only a single row of fields at present intervenes between 
the prairie and the oak forest, but in most places the original 
boundary of the prairie could now hardly be determined within 
half a mile. Before the country was settled the oaks were 
presumably encroaching on the prairie from all sides. But in 
the few places where pine forests border the prairie I have never 
been able to determine which way the tension-line is tending 
to move. 

The cause of the treelessness of prairies has probably been 
discussed in geological, semi-popular, and non-botanical literature 
more than any other strictly botanical problem, and perhaps 
even more than it has by botanists, but no explanation has yet 
been found to fit all cases. Some of the partial explanations 
which have been suggested for the well-known prairies of the 
upper Mississippi valley will apply as well to the one under 
consideration, and some will not.* In a paper of such limited 
scope as this it would be out of place to attempt to review all the 
prairie theories, or even to mention all who have speculated on 
the subject; and only the briefest summary can be given here. 

Among the western prairie theories which will not apply on 
Long Island are deficient rainfall, extreme variations of tempera- 
ture, and impervious subsoil. Our prairie is subject to a good 
deal of grazing, frequent fires, strong wind, and excessive evapo- 
ration, like the western ones, but these factors are the result rather 
than the cause of treelessness, so that they could hardly have 

* The interesting papers of Shimek (Proc. la. Acad. Sci. 7: 47-59. pi. 4. 1900; 
Iowa Geol. Survey 20: 426-474. 191 1; Bull. Lab. Nat. Hist. State Univ. Iowa 6: 
160-240. pi. 1-14- April, 1911) and Gleason (Bull. Torr. Bot. Club 36: 265-271. 
1909) should be examined in this connection. 
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determined the prairie in the beginning or fixed its present 
boundaries. 

There are two suggestions that have been made with regard to 
the prairies of the Middle West which deserve more notice, 
though each leaves much to be explained. Alexander Winchell 
in 1864* summed up the opinions of most of his predecessors on 
the subject, indulged in some curious and perhaps not altogether 
essential observations on the vitality of buried seeds, and con- 



Fig. 6. About two miles east of Hempstead, looking north. Harbor Hill in 
distance, about 6 miles away. Sept. 27, 1907. 

eluded that the "prairies were treeless because the grasses first 
gained foothold and then maintained it." The same idea has 
recently been expressed more elaborately by L. H. Harvey.f 
Prof. J. D. Whitney in 1876$ distinguished between the arid 
plains toward the Rocky Mountains and the relatively humid 
prairies near the Mississippi River, showed the inadequacy of 
climatic theories to account for the latter, and pointed out that 

* Am. Jour. Sci. 88: 332-344. 444-445- 
t Bot. Gaz. 46: 86, 297. 1908. 
% Am. Nat. 10: 577-588, 656-667. 
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all such areas known to him were characterized by essentially 
horizontal strata, level surfaces, and finely divided soil. He 
distinguished between cause and effect, unlike some others who 
have written on the subject, but admitted his inability to show 
a causal relation between the conditions he described and the 
absence of trees. What he said about the topography and soil 
of the western prairies applies almost as well to those of Long 
Island* (which he probably knew nothing about), and even to 
some other kinds of treeless areas, such as wet meadows and salt 
marshes. 

Although the prairies of Long Island are closely correlated with 
a certain type of soil, it is still an open question whether most of 



Fig. 7. Looking up East Meadow Brook from the Farmingdale Road, running 
east from Hempstead. Aug. 25, 1909. 

the peculiarities of prairie soil, here and elsewhere, may not be 
due to long occupation of the same ground by herbaceous vege- 
tation. In its mechanical analysis, and even in its color, the 
"Hempstead loam" strikingly resembles the "Galveston clay" 
(an arbitrary name for a well-known type of soil, the salt marsh) 
described in the same government soil report; but it is probably 

* Mechanical analyses of the "Hempstead loam" by the U. S. Soil Survey show 
that about 76 per cent of it consists of particles less than 1/20 of a millimeter in 
diameter, and that less than 3 per cent of it is in particles exceeding a millimeter. 
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a little too early to jump to the conclusion that the area in 
question was once a salt marsh while adjoining areas were not. 

Not the least interesting fact about this unique insular coastal 
plain prairie is that so much of it is still in a state of nature, al- 
though it is situated in a county which has been settled for 250 
years and has about 300 inhabitants to the square mile, and is 
all within the zone in which it is profitable to haul farm products 
to New York by wagon. This state of affairs is probably due to 
a combination of several more or less independent causes. Good 
crops are raised on the parts that are under cultivation, but the 
toughness of the sod, the thinness of the soil, and especially the 
scarcity of water, doubtless operate strongly to keep away new 
settlers unused to such conditions. That tradition has had a 
good deal to do with the preservation of the prairie is suggested 
by the following passage in the second edition of Thompson's 
History of Long Island (Vol. I, p. 29, 1843), which would be 
almost equally true today: " If the whole of this open waste was 
disposed of and inclosed in separate fields, the agricultural 
products of this portion of the island would be nearly doubled. 
A stupid policy, consequent upon old prejudices, has hitherto 
prevented any other disposition of it, than as a common pastur- 
age. It is hoped the time is not far distant, when this extensive 
tract shall abound in waving fields of grain, yielding not only 
support, but profit, to thousands of hardy and industrious 
citizens." 

Even if no more of this land were taken up in farms, the con- 
tinued growth of New York City is bound to cover it all with 
houses sooner or later, and it behooves scientists to make an 
exhaustive study of the region before the opportunity is gone 
forever. 

No one yet seems to have attempted seriously to enumerate, 
classify and explain the numerous and. various treeless areas of 
eastern North America. If this were done perhaps other areas 
similar in character to the one described might be found. There 
are abundant hints of small prairies, open glades, natural 
meadows, etc., in early descriptive works dealing with parts of 
the country that are now pretty thickly settled, and many ex- 
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amples of them have doubtless already been effectually oblit- 
erated, and irrevocably lost to science. 

NOTES ON THE FLORA OF NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 

By Eugene A. Rau 

Having for a number of years studied the flora in the vidnity 
of Bethlehem and having made quite a large sized herbarium it 
was an agreeable surprise for me to notice Mr. King's Flora of 
Northampton Co., Pa., recently published in Torreya. In 
examining the list, however, I detected the omission of a number 
of plants which I had found at various times, and by reference 
to my herbarium desire to record the addition of the following 
together with the addition of a number of habitats. 

Apparently much work still remains to be done in recording 
the flora in all parts of the county and designating the ranges of 
the various species. A thorough search will doubtless necessitate 
many additions to the list and thus relieve it of the too local 
character which it now bears. 

Additions to Plants 

Lycopodium lucidulum Michx. Hillsides along Monocacy, 1872. 

Lycopodium complanatum L. Hillsides, Freemansburg, 1872. 

Lycopodium obscurum L. On Lehigh Mt. 

Equisetutn fluviatile L. In shallow water, Lime Ridge, 1872. 

Phegopteris hexagonoptera (Michx.) Fee. In woods, Lehigh Mt., 
1871. 

Asplenium platyneuron (L.) Oakes. In woods, Lehigh Mt., 
hillsides near Freemansburg, 1872; along the Bushkill creek, 
Easton, 1872. 

Cystopteris bulbifera (L.) Bernh. On rocks near Illick's mill, 
1898; along railroad cut near Bethlehem steel works, 1879. 

Batrachiutn trichophyllum Chaix. Along the Saucon and Monoc- 
acy creeks. 

Ranunculus obtusiusculus Raf. On small island in Lehigh River 
near Bethlehem. 
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Aetata alba (L.) Mill. In woods, Lehigh Mt., 1871. 
Stylophorum diphyllum Nutt. In cultivated grounds, Bethlehem. 
Phlox paniculata L. Low grounds near Hellertown, 1878. 
Phlox pilosa L. Hexenkopf Hills, 1871 ; also along the Monocacy , 
1869. 

Additions to Ranges 

Selaginella apus (L.) Spring. Along the Monocacy, also near 

Seidersville, 1871. 
Pellaea atropurpurea (L.) Link. On boulders near Mick's mill 

along the Monocacy, 1871 ; Jones' ledge along the Lehigh, 1876, 
Matteuccia Struthiopteris (L.) Hoffman. On Chain Dam Island 

along the Lehigh near Easton, 1880. 
Camptosorus rhizophyllus (L.) Link. On the rocks, Lehigh Mt. t 

1879; near Freemansburg, 1879; Lime ridge along the Lehigh, 

1872. • 

Juniperus virginiana L. Hillside, Nisky Cemetery, Bethlehem. 
Potatnogeton perfoliatus L. Lehigh river, 1871. 
Potamogeton crispus L. Saucon creek, 1872. 
Vallisneria spiralis L. Lehigh river, Bethlehem. 
Arisaema Dracontium (L.) Schlott. Along the Monocacy. 
Ornithogalum umbellatutn L. Seminary grounds near the 

Monocacy. 
Cypripedium hirsutum Mill. Near Mick's Mill, Monocacy 

creek. 
Hicoria glabra (Mill.) Britton. Nisky, Bethlehem, reported by 

C. N. Lochman. 
Corylus rostrata Ait. Lehigh Mt., 1869, and along the Monocacy, 

1871. 
Corylus atnericana Walt. Fence corners along the Monocacy, 

C. N. Lochman. 
Fagus atnericana Sweet. Along the Monocacy. 
Quercus macrocarpa Michx. Formerly found near Nazareth from 

which place several trees were transplanted to Nisky Cemetery, 

Bethlehem. 
JJrtica gracilis Ait. Along the Lehigh, 1871. 
Celtis occidentalis L. Cultivated and waste grounds, Bethlehem, 

1871. 
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Sagina procumbens L. In streets, Bethlehem, 1891, 1912. 
Caltha palustris L. Is rather common in low grounds along 

streams while Trollius laxus Salisb. is rare and local in the 

southern part of the county. 
Atragene americana Sims. Hexenkopf hills, Williams Twp., 1871 . 
Bicuculla Cucullaria (L.) Millsp. Lime Ridge, 1868. 
Draba verna (L.). Cultivated grounds, Bethlehem; also near 

Freemansburg, 1870. 
Hamamelis virginiana L. Along the Monocacy. 
Gleditsia triacanthos (L.). Cultivated grounds and Sand Island, 

Bethlehem. 
Vicia americana Michx. Lime Ridge, 1870; near Freemansburg, 

1872. 
Poly gala Senega (L.). Near Leithsville, 1880. 
Viola pedata (L.). Lehigh Mt. and Lime Ridge, 1871. 
Epigaea repens (L.). Hills near Freemansburg, 1866; also Lower 

Saucon Twp., 1899. 
Gentiana crinita Froel. Near Mick's Mill, Monocacy, 1871 to 

1879; swampy ground near Easton, E. A. Rau, in meadows 

near Hellertown; reported by C. N. Loch man. 
Convolvulus arvensis L. College Hill, Easton, 1872, E. A. Rau; 

waste places, Bethlehem, C. N. Loch man, 1912. 
THchostema dichotomum L. Roadsides, Seidersville, 1877. 
Solanum nigrum L. Sand Island, 1871, along the canal, 1874. 
Dasystoma Pedicularia (L.) Benth. In woods along Monocacy, 

1870. 
Gerardia tenuifolia Vahl. In woods along the Monocacy, 1875. 
Melampyrum linear e Lam. In woods, Lehigh Mt. 
Leptamnium virginianum (L.) Raf. In beech woods, Monocacy, 

1873-1879. 
Galium circaezans Michx. Hexenkopf Hills, 1871 ; Nisky Hill and 

along the Monocacy, 1871. 
Galium asprellum Michx. Nisky Hill, 1871. 
Galium Aparine L. Nisky Hill, 1871. 
Hieracium pilosella L. Cultivated grounds, Bethlehem. 
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A TRICARPELLARY WALNUT* 

By William H. Lamb 

A tricarpellary walnut is one that is separable into three 
divisions. In general walnuts are bicarpellary, but tricarpellary 
forms do occur, especially in our so-called "English walnut," 
Juglans regia L. The accompanying sketch shows an end view 
and diagrammatic cross section of one of these interesting forms. 

The term "English walnut," by the way, is a misnomer, for 
Juglans regia is not a native of England at all. It is extensively 
cultivated in England and on the continent, but is native to 
southeastern Europe, Greece, Asia Minor, and China. It has 
been more properly called "Persian walnut." 



Fig. i. End view, natural size, and diagrammatic cross section of a tricarpellary 
walnut (Juglans regia L.). 

Before discussing the significance of a tricarpellary walnut, it 
might be well to consider just what a walnut is. A walnut is 
not a fruit. Indeed it is an interesting fact that no species of 
Juglans bears edible fruit. The fruit proper is a bitter, green or 
black, more or less fleshy drupe. It contains the walnut, just 
as a peach contains a large seed. If we were to throw away the 
fleshy part of the peach and retain the stone as a delicacy, we 
would be doing precisely what is done in the case of the walnut. 
The edible portions of a walnut are the large cotyledons. 

These cotyledons are deeply lobed in consequence of an in- 

* Published by permission of the Secretary of Agriculture. See also Torreya 8: 
136. 1908. — Ed. 
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complete septation of the cavity of the ovary. That is, the 
seed is divided internally by a false partition which does not 
completely separate the cavity into two parts, and the cotyledons 
are lobed and wrinkled to fit into the irregularities of the inner 
surface of the seed. The English walnut, then, though morpho- 
logically bicarpellary, contains but one ovule; *. e., it is morpho- 
logically a true nut (one-seeded pericarp resulting from a several 
carpelled gynoecium). 

Now what we would expect to find in a case of reversion would 
be a form in which this division of the ovary was complete, 
forming by this septation a true bicarpellary ovary, but in this 
specimen we find a reversion to a type in which there are three 
incomplete septa in the ovary, forming a nut which is separable 
into three parts, but which contains but one ovule, with three 
cotyledons. This is probably due to the fact that the reduction 
of the ovary in the Juglandaceae has been carried so far that 
the ovule has become basal and erect, and a complete septation 
of the ovary is prevented by the obstruction of the hypocotyl or 
upright stalk which supports the cotyledons. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB 

October 8, 1912 

The meeting of October 8, 191 2, was held at the American 
Museum of Natural History. Dr. E. B. Southwick called the 
meeting to order at 8:30 P.M. Eight persons were present. 

The minutes of May 29 were approved. 

Mr. Henry O. Severance, librarian of the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri, and Mr. Otto Kunkel, Columbia 
University, New York City, were nominated for membership. 

Mr. Sereno Stetson, chairman of the field committee, and Dr. 
E. B. Southwick reported on the field meetings held during the 
summer. 

The application of Miss Jean Broadhurst for a grant of two 
hundred dollars from the Esther Hermann Fund to assist her 
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in carrying on her studies on the bacteria of the milk supply was 
approved. 

The secretary read a communication from the Rice Institute 
of Texas inviting the president of the Torrey Club to be present 
at the dedicatory services of their new building. 

The scientific program consisted of informal reports by various 
members on the collections made during the summer. 

Professor R. A. Harper spoke of having collected a number of 
species of Boleti from the vicinity of Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Stetson mentioned several expeditions which he had con- 
ducted at Copake Falls and among the hills of Connecticut. 

Dr. Tracy Hazen gave a short account of his botanical investi- 
gations in Connecticut, and Dr. Southwick mentioned the work 
he had been doing along the line of establishing school gardens. 

Dr. M. A. Howe reported progress on his work on the marine 
algae. 

The secretary read a communication from David R. McCord, 
asking for information regarding the particular species of corn 
originally grown by the American Indians. 

Meeting adjourned. 

B. O. Dodge, 

Secretary 



NEWS ITEMS 

Dr. E. D. Clark, one of the editorial board of the Torrey Club, 
has been appointed instructor in chemistry at the Cornell 
Medical College, where he will continue work on phyto-chemical 
problems. 

The Royal Bavarian Academy of Science has awarded its 
medal of merit to Dr. C. C. Hoss6us for his work on the flora of 
Siam. 

A course of lectures on cryptogamic botany will be given this 
winter by Professor A. Vincent Osmun, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, at the Museum of Natural History, Spring- 
field, Mass. A similar course in general botany was conducted 
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by Professor Osmun last winter. These lectures are free to the 
public. 

A statement in Science early last summer to the effect that 
the Flora brasiliensis was to be found only at the University of 
Illinois, Harvard, Columbia and the Missouri Botanical Garden 
has been widely copied. Final returns indicate that this valuable 
work is also in the following libraries: Parke Davis & Co., at 
Detroit, Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, Ohio 
State University, Peabody Library and the library of Captain 
John Donnell Smith both at Baltimore, and at the Library of 
Congress. 

The University of Florida and the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station were honored by a visit from Prof. Hugo de Vries 
in October. After spending a week at this institution he left for 
a visit to the Keys along the Over Sea Railroad between Miami 
and Key West. During his Florida exploration Professor de 
Vries was accompanied by Dr. J. K. Small, of the New York 
Botanical Garden and Dr. P. H. Rolfs. 

Dr. H. S. Reed, of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, will sail 
for Italy early in January. He will spend some time at the 
Zodlogical Station in Naples and carry on some work in one of 
the German universities during the summer semester. 

Dr. A. M. Ferguson, of Sherman, Texas, has a collection of 
Texas plants, in quantity, for making up into fasicles. Any one 
interested in the naming, arranging and sale of such material 
should write to him. 

Dr. N. L. Britton, accompanied by Mr. Stewardson Brown, 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, sailed 
for Bermuda on November 27 to continue their studies on 
the flora of that island. Dr. F. J. Seaver has gone with the 
party to study the fungi of the island. The expedition will 
sail for New York on December 16. 

We learn from Science (November 15) that Professor M. L. 
Fernald, of the Gray Herbarium, delivered a lecture at Chicago, 
before the Geographical Society, on November 8 on "The 
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Mountains and Barrens of Newfoundland and the Gasp6 Pen- 
insula." 

Dr. Herbert J. Webber, of Cornell University, has returned 
from an extensive trip in the West, where he has been delivering 
lectures. He spent some time at the University of California, 
where he was offered the post of director of the citrus experiment 
station and Dean of the Graduate School of Tropical Agriculture. 
He has not decided whether he will accept the position. 

On Monday, November 25, Rutgers College heard a lecture 
on the Luther Laflin Kellogg Foundation by Professor Hugo de 
Vries, director of the Hortus Botanicus at Amsterdam, Holland. 
Professor de Vries discussed "A New Conception of the Evo- 
lution Theory." Professor de Vries while making a study of the 
botany of Florida visited Crescent City where extensive citrus 
groves in full bearing were examined. In the region around 
Satsuma he visited the 700-acre camphor orchard, this being of 
special interest to him from the fact that the trees are all seed- 
lings from seed gathered in Florida. 

From Science (November 22) we learn that Doctor Jacques 
Huber, director of the Goeldi Museum of Natural History and 
of the Botanical Garden of Pari, Brazil, has been visiting the 
scientific institutions of the United States. 

Mr. Henry Groves, who with his brother, Mr. James Groves, 
is the author of important contributions to botany, died in 
London on November 2, aged fifty-seven years. 

At Cleveland, December 30-January 4, the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science will hold its annual meeting. 
Dr. C. E. Bessey, the retiring President, will introduce the Presi- 
dent of the present meeting, Dr. E. C. Pickering. The botanical 
section, G, will hear the vice-presidential address of Professor 
Newcombe on "The scope of state natural surveys." Botanical 
societies meeting at Cleveland during the same week include, 
The Botanical Society of America, Botanists of the Central 
States, American Phytopathological Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Official Seed Analysts. 
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From the Evening Post (November 23) we learn that the post 
of research assistant on the staff of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, made vacant by the resignation of Dr. R. R. Gates, ha9 
been filled by Dr. George R. Hill, who received his undergraduate 
degree from the Utah Agricultural College. Miss Margaret De 
Merritt, of New Hampshire College; A. R. Davis, of Pomona 
College; L. O. Overholz, of Miami University; J. S. Cooley, of 
Randolph-Macon College and Virginia Polytechnic and W. H. 
Emig, of Washington University, are the Rufus J. Lackland 
research fellows in the Henry Shaw School of Botany during the 
present year. 

H. E. Stevens, pathologist to the Florida Experiment Station, 
has definitely established, according to Professor P. H. Rolfs, 
the fact that Phomopsis Citri Fawcett is the causative agent of 
melanose in Citrus trees. 

Dr. Wilhelm Miller, for many years editor of Country Life 
in America, and co-editor with L. H. Bailey of the Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture, has severed his connection with Double- 
day, Page and Company to accept the position of Assistant 
Professor of Landscape Architecture at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. W. G. Stover, recently at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
College, has been appointed instructor in botany at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nevada S. Evans, graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and expert in the seed laboratory of Northrup, King & Co., has 
accepted the position of Assistant Botanist in the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and will report for work in 
the Pure Seed Laboratory of that institution December 1. 

Professor E. S. Reynolds, of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, has accepted the position of Associate Professor of 
Botany at the North Dakota Agricultural College. Mr. Rey- 
nolds took up his new work at the Agricultural College, No- 
vember 1. 

A hundred Kny charts have just been added to the botanical 
equipment of Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
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We learn from the Times (December 5) that Dr. William Arm- 
strong Buckhout, Professor of Botany and Horticulture at the 
Pennsylvania State College, and one of the oldest members of 
the faculty, died in Philadelphia on Tuesday, December 3, at 
the age of 61 years. He was a Fellow of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science and of many other scientific 
societies. Dr. Buckhout had held a professorship since 1871. 

A. Anstruther Lawson (Ph.D. Chicago, 1902), who has been 
a member of the botanical staff of Stanford University, and, 
more recently, of the University of Glasgow, has been appointed 
professor of botany in the University of Sydney, New South 
Wales. 
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New names and the names of new genera and species are printed in boldface type. 



Abama americana, 236 

Abies, 208; balsamea, 82, 157, 206; 

cephalonica, 157; concolor, 78, 79; 

grandis, 78, 81; lasiocarpa, 28, 29, 80; 

nobilis, 157; nordmanniana, 157; 

Picea, 157; subalpina, 79* 80 
Abrams, L. R., Halls' Yosemite flora 

(review), 247 
Abutilon Abutilon, 1 73 
Acacia lamarensis, 33 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, 94. 95 
Acalypha virginica, 171 
Acanthaceae, 209 
Acasia Greggii, 80 
Acer, I2i, 124; cam pest re, 158; carpini- 

folium, i57;circinatum, iS7;glabrum, 

81, 82; laetum, 158; Negundo, 121, 

122, 124, 158, 172; nigrum, 172; 

palmatum, 157; pennsylvanicum, 157; 

platanoides, 158; pseudo-platanus, 

158; rubrum, 158, 172; saccharinum, 

157* 172; saccharum, 158, 172; 

spicatum, 109, 172 
Aceraceae, 172 
Acerates viridiflora, 187 
Achillea lanulosa, 180; Millefolium, 214 
Aconitium napellus, 266 
Acorus Calamus, 52, 126 
Actaea alba, 64, 288 
Adder's-tongue, yellow, 48; white, 59 
Adiantum pedatum, 103 
Adicea pumila, 130 
Adopogon carol inianum, 47, 211; vir- 

ginicum, 47, 211 
Aegopodium Podagraria, 185 
Aesculus, 206; glabra, 158; Hippocas- 

tanum, 158, 172 
Agastache nepetoides, 188; scrophu- 

lariaefolia, 188 
Agrimonia Brittoniana, 169; hirsuta. 

169; mollis. 169; parviflora. 169 
Agropyron divergens, 77; occidentale, 

177; repens, 107; spicatum, 77; 

tenerum, 177; violaceum, 177 
Agrostemma Githago, 132 
Agrostis alba, 106; canina, 106; hyema- 

lis, 106; perennans, 106; Scribneriana, 

106 
Allan thus glandulosa, 159, 171 
Aira praecox, 106 
Aizoaceae, 132 
Albert. G. E., 143 



Alder, European, 163 

Aletris aurea, 223 

Alexanders, 49 

Alisma Plantago-aquatica, 104 

Alismaceae, 104 

Allium canadense, 58; vineale, 127 

Alnus glutinosa, 129, 163; incana, 75* 

77, 129; rugosa, 129; tenuifolia, 29, 

75. 77. 81 
Alopecurus alpinus, 1 
Alsine Edwardsii, 4; graminea, 132; 

longifolia, 132; media, 62, 132; 

uliginosa, 132; verna, 76 
Alsinopsis propinqua, 76; Rossii, 77 
Althaea rosea, 173 
Alum root, 53 
Alyssum alyssoides, 167 
Amanita, 140; muscaria, 66; phalloidesv 

66, 140 
Amaranthus Blitum, 131; deflexus, 131 r 

graecizans, 131; hybridus, 131; hy- 

bridus penicillatus, 131 
Amarella Hartwegi, 33; mexicana, 34 
Amaryllidaceae, 128 
Ambrosia artemisiaefolia, 212; trifida, 

211; trifida integrifolia, 211 
Ambrosiaceae, 180, 211 
Amelanchier Botryapium, 169; canaden- 
sis, 169; spicata, 169 
American Forestry, 38 
American Museum of Natural History,. 

23, 66, 68, 94, 119, 198 
American Naturalist, 17 
Ames, O., Two Species of Habenariai 

from Cuba, 11 
Amygdalus Persica, 179 
Anabena. 267 
Anacardiaceae, 172 
Anagallis arvensis, 60, 186 
Anaphalis margaritacea, 213 
Anchusa officinalis, 176, 179 
Ancient and Modern Views Regarding 

the Relation of Taxonomy to Other 

Phases of Botanical Work, 262 
Anderson, H. W., personal. 252 
Andropogon furcatus, 104; scoparius, 

104, 281; virginicus, 104 
Androsace carinata, 75; chamaejasme, 

75 
Anemone, 64; canadensis, 165; quinque- 

folia. 64. 165; riparia. 165; rue, 63, 64; 

virginiana. 165 
Angelica atropurpurea, 184; villosa, 184 
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Annals of Botany, 190 

Antennaria canadensis, 54; dioica, 75; 

faliax, 54; neglecta, 54, 213; neo- 

dioica, 54, 213; Parlinii, 54; planta- 

ginifolia, 54, 213 
Anthemis arvenis, 53, 214; Cotula, 214 
Anthoxanthum odoratum, 51, 105 
Anthriscus Cerefolium, 184 
Antiphylla oppositifolia, 8 
Antirrhinum Orontium, 208 
Anychia Canadensis, 132; dichotoma, 

132 
Apios Apios, 171 
Apis mellifica, 243 
Apocynaceae, 186 
Apocynum album, 186; androsaemi- 

folium, 186; cannabinum, 186 
An Apparently New Record for Rubus 

chamaemorus Linnaeus, 88 
Aquilegia canadensis, 62, 165 
Arabis canadensis, 63, 64, 167; canes- 

cens, 83; glabra, 167; hirsuta, 63, 75, 

167; laevigata, 63, 167; lyrata, 64, 

167; ovata, 75 ; rosea, 75 
Araceae, 126 
Aragallus deflexus, 179 
Aralia nudicaulis, 53, 184; racemosa, 

184 
Araliaceae, 184 

Arbor Vitae, 155; oriental, 155 
Arbutus Menziesii, 80 
Arctium minus, 215 
Arenaria caroliniana, 63; Michauxii, 77; 

propinqua, 76; Rossii, 77; serpylli- 

folia, 63, 132; stricta, 77, 132; verna, 

76 
Arethusa, 55; bulbosa, 55 
Argemone alba, 77; intermedia, 77; 

mexicana, 166; platyceras, 77, 86, 87 
Argemone platyceras Link and Otto, 

Pistillody in, 85 
Arisaema Dracontium, 126, 288; tri- 

phyllum, 51, 126 
Aristida dichotoma, 105; gracilis, 105; 

Jongiseta, 77; purpurascens, 105; pur- 
purea, 77 
Aristolochia macrophylla, 56; serpen- 

taria, 130 
Aristolochiaceae, 130 
Arnica alpina, 10; chamissonis, 75; 

fulgens, 83; longifolia, 83 
Aronia arbutifolia, 169; nigra, 169 
Arrhenatherum elatius, 106 
Artemisia annua, 214; dracunculoides, 

82; canadensis, 180; discolor in- 

compta, 81; Forwoodii, 180; frigida, 

180; gnaphalioides, 180; ludoviciana, 

81; rhizomata, 180; tridentata 83; 

vulgaris, 214 
Arthur, J. C, New Names for Gamo- 

petalous Plants, 33; personal, 273 



Arum, arrow, 51; water, 51, 55 

Asarum canadense, 130; reflexum, 6o, 
61, 130 

Asclepiadaceae, 186 

Asclepias amplexicaulis, 52, 59; decum- 
bens, 186; incarnata, 186; pulchra, 
186; quadrifolia, 59, 187; Syriaca. 187; 
tuberosa, 186; variegata, 187; vertkil- 
lata, 187 

Ascobolus, 43, 227. 

Ash, black, 158, 204; English, 158; 
flowering, 158; mountain, 159; red, 
158; white, 158, 204 

Asparagus, 53; officinalis, 53, 127 

Aspen, American, 164; large-toothed, 
164 

Aspidium spinulosum dilatatum. 1 

Asplenium acrostichoides, 103; eben- 
oides, 103; Filix-foemina, 103; mon- 
tanum, 103; platyneuron, 287; Tri- 
chomanes, 103 

Aster adscendens, 180; amethystinus, 
213; Claytonia, 212; cordifolius; 212; 
cordifolius Bicknellii, 213; cordifolius 
Lowrieanu8, 213; cordifolius, land- 
folius, 213; cordifolius polycephalus, 
212; ericoides, 213; curvescens, 212; 
divaricatus, 212; divaricatus cymu- 
losus, 212; dumosus, 213; laevis, 
213; laevis amplifolius, 213; lateri- 
flora*, 213; lateriflorus glomerellus, 
213; lateriflorus grandis, 213; lateri- 
florus horizontali8, 213; lateriflorus 
thrysoideus, 213; macrophyllus, 212; 
multiflorus, 213; nemoralis, 238; 
Novae- Angliae, 213; paniculatus, 213; 
paniculatus acutidena, 213; patens, 
213; patulus, 213; phlogifolius, 213; 
prenanthoides, 213; prenanthoides 
porrectifolius, 213; puniceus, 213; 
Radula, 213; roscidus, 212; sagitti- 
folius 213; salicifolius, 213; salicifolius 
subasper, 213; Schreberi, 212; Tra- 
descanti, 213; undulatus, 213; vimin- 
eus, 213; vimineu8 Columbianus, 213 

Atragene americana, 165, 289 

A triplex hastata, 131 

A vena sativa, 106 

Avens, cream-colored, 65; purple, 65 

Azalea nudiflora, 185; nudiflora glan- 
difera, 185; viscosa, 185 

Bacillus botulinus, 265 
Ballard, C. W.. 66 
Balm-of-Gilead, 164 
Balsam Groundsel, 48 
Balsamorrhiza Hookeri, 83; incana, 83 
Baneberry, 64 
Baptisia tinctoria, 169 
Barbarea Barbarea, 49, 166; praecox, 
166; stricta, 166 
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Barnhart, J. H., 22, 23, 24, 70, 91; 
Honorary Members of the Torrey 
Club, 00; Works of Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, 92 

Bartonia iodandra, 186 

Basswood, 162, 205 

Batrachium trichophyllum, 287 

Beard-tongue, 58 

Beattie, R. K., personal, 272 

Bedstraw, Clayton's, 60; marsh, 60; 
yellow, 49 

Beech, 205; American, 161; blue, 161, 
205; European, 161 

Beggiatoa, 267 

Bellis perennis, 54, 212 

Bellwort, 48, 53; perfoliate, 48 

Benedict, R. C, Gager's Review of 
Payne's Laboratory Manual of Exper- 
imental Botany. — A Reply, 248; 
personal, 143, 272 

Bennitt, D., personal, 252 

Benzoin Benzoin, 166 

Berberidaceae, 166 

Berberis repens, 82; vulgaris, 166 

Bessey, C. E., 200 

Betula, 81, no; alba, 163; alleghanensis, 
no; fontinalis, 77; lenta, 109, 129, 
163; lutea, 109, 163; microphylla, 77; 
nigra, 129, 163; occidentalis, 77; 
papyrifera 163; populifolia, 129, 163, 
278, 280 

Betulaceae, 129 

Bicknell, E. P.. 70 

Bicuculla Cucullaria, 62, 166, 289 

Bidens bipinnata, 214; cernua, 214; 
connata, 214; comosa, 214; discoidea, 
213; frondosa, 214; laevis, 214; vul- 
gata, 214 

Bigelow, C. O., 198 

Bignoniaceae, 209 

Biochemical Bulletin, 38 

Biochemical Journal, 21 

Birch, cherry, 206; European, white, 
163; gray, 206, 163; paper, 163; red, 
163, 206; sweet, 163; 206; sweet, 163; 
white, 206; yellow, 163 

Bistorta vivipara, 4 

Bitter-cress, small-flowered, 65; Pennsyl- 
vania, 65; wood, 65 

Bittersweet, 62 

Blakslee, A. F., personal, 256 

Blazing-star, 59 

Blephilia ciliata, 188 

Blitum capitatum, 131 

Blood-root, 64 

Bluebell, 62 

Blue Cohosh, 53, 65 

Blue flag, large, 59; slender, 59 

Bluets, 60 

Boehmeria cylindrica, 130; cylindrica 
scabra, 130 



Bolles, E. C, 119 

Boraginaceae, 179, 187 

Bornet, J. B. E. f death of, 44 

Botanic Garden, Brooklyn(see Brooklyn) 

Botanical Garden, New York (see 

New York) 
Botrychium Coulteri, 76; ternatum 

australe, 76; virginianum, 102 
Bouteloua curtipendula, 106 
Bovard, G. F., 23, 70 
Brachyelytrum erect um, 105 
Brannon, M. A., 255 
Brasenia purpurea, 132 
Brassica arvensis, 49, 166, 178; cam* 

pestris, 49, 166; juncea, 49, 166; 

nigra, 166; oleracea, 166 
Brassiaceae, 178 
Brauneria pallida, 77 
Braya glabella, 6 
Britton, E. G., 43, 70; personal, 72, 228, 

*55. 293 
Britton, N. L., 43, 69, 70, 94, 226, 227, 

274; The genus Hamelia Jacq., 30; 

The genus Tabebuia in the West 

Indies, 227; Life of Sir Joseph Dalton 

Hooker, 92; personal, 72, 120, 200, 

a28, 255, 293 
Britton, N. L. f & Rose, J. N., Un- 

described Species of Cuban Cacti, 13 
Broadhurst. J., 24, 70, 227, 291 ; Current 

Literature, 17. 19. 21, 22, 38, 39, 41, 

136; personal, 252 
Bromus ciliatus, 107; Kalmii, 107; pum- 

pellianus, 176; racemosus, 107; seca- 

linus, 107; sterilis, 107; tectorum, 51, 

107, 176, 177 
Brooklime, American, 58 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 24, 95, 229, 

253. 274, 276; Record, 42, 96 
Brooklyn Institute Museum, 95 
Broom-grass, downy, 51 
Broussonetia papyrifera, 164 
Brown, J. G., 94 
Brown, S., personal, 228, 256 
Bryanthes empetriformis, 82 
Buckbean, 60 
Buckeye, 206 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information 

of the Royal Gardens at Kew, 

England, 16 
Bulletin of Popular Information, 41 
Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, 

93. 227 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 

19 
Burgess, E. S., 24, 70 
Bur-reed, 52 

Bursa Bursa-pastoris, 64, 167, 178 
Butter-bur, 54 
Buttercup, bulbous, 50; creeping, 50; 

hispid, 50; meadow, 50; swamp, 50 
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Butternut, 159, 204 

Cacti, Undescribed Species of Cuban, 13 

Cactus Harlowii, 16; portulacifolius. 14 

Caesalpinaceae, 169 

Calamagrostis canadensis, 1, 43, 106 

Calandrinia, 77 

Caldwell, J. S., 252 

Call. R. E., 197 

Calla palustris, 51, 55* "6 

Callitrichaceae, 172 

Callitriche heterophylla, 172; palustris, 
172 

Caltha palustris, 49, 165, 289 

Camelina microcarpa, 167 

Cameraria, 22 

Cameron, J. H., 273 

Cameron, W. S., personal, 143 

Camomile, corn, 53 

Campanula aparinoides, 211; rotundi- 
folia, 211; uniflora, 10 

Campanulaceae, 211 

Camptosorus rhizophyllus, 103, 288 

Cancer-root, 55 

Cannabis sativa, 130 

Capnoides aureum, 178; flavulum, 48; 
semper virens, 55 

Capparidaceae, 178 

Capriola Dactylon, 106 

Caprifoliaceae, 210 

Cardamine bulbosa, 63, 167; flexuosa, 
65, 167; parviflora, 65, 167; penn~ 
sylvanica, 65, 167 

Cardiff, I. D.. personal, 256 

Carduus arvensis, 215; discolor, 215; 
Flodmanii, 34; lanceolatus, 215; 
muticus, 215; Pitcheri, 77 

Carex, 51, 220; bromoides, 126; brun- 
nescens gracilior, 3; canescens, 3, 126; 
cephaloidea, 126; cephalophora, 126; 
comosa, i2S;conoidea, i25;costellata, 
125; crinita, 125; crinita Portereii, 
72; criatatella, 126; Davisii, 125; 
digitalis, 125; exilis, 238; festucacea, 
126; foenea, 126; foenea perplexa, 
126; folliculata, 125; glaucodea, 125: 
gracillima, 125; granularis, 125; 
granulans Schriveri, 125; grisea, 125; 
gynandra, 125; Hitchcockiana, 125; 
hystricina, 125; interior capillacea, 
126; intumescens, 125; laxiculmis, 
125; laxiflora, 125; laxiflora patuli- 
folia, 125; leptalea, 126; livida, 238; 
lupulina, 125; lurida, 125; Muhlen- 
bergii, 126; Muhlenbergii xalapensis, 
126; muricata, 126; nigromarginata, 
126; oligocarpa, 125; pedicellata, 126; 
pennsylvanica, 126; prasina, 125; 
pubescens, 126; retroflexa, 126; rosea, 
126; scabrata, 125; scoparia, 126; 



8etifolia, 126; sicca ta, 126; spar- 

ganioides, 126; sterilis, 126; stipata, 

126; straminea, 126; stricta, 125; 

stricta angustata, 125; styloflexa, 125; 

tetanica, 125; torta, 125; tribuloides, 

126; triceps, 125; trichocarpa, 125; 

umbellata, 126; varia, 126; vestita, 

125; virescens, 125; vulpinoidea, 126; 

Willdenovii, 126 
Carpinus caroliniana, 129, 161, 205 
Carrion flower, 53 
Carum Carui, 64 
Caryophyllaceae, 215, 132 
Cassia marylandica, 169; nictitans, 169 
Cassiope tetragona, 10 
Castalia odorata, 132 
Castanea dentata, 129, 162, 204; sativa, 

162 
Castilleja miniata, 248; parviflora, 248 
Castilleja coccinea, 57, 209; exilis, 76; 

minor, 76 
Catalpa, 157, 204; Catalpa, 157. 204. 209 
Cat's-foot, Canadian, 54; field, 54; 

Parlin's, 54; small, 54; tall, 54 
Caulerpa flagelliformis ligulata, 93 
Caulophyllum thalictroides, 53, 65, 166 
Ceanotus ovatus, 82; velutinus, 82 
Ceanothus americanus, 173 
Cedar, African, 156; canoe, 206; incense, 

206; Japanese, 156; red, 155, 156, 206; 

southern white, 155, 206, 207 
Cedar-of-Lebanon, 156 
Cedrus atlantica, 156; Libani, 146, 156 
Celandine, 49 
Celastraceae, 172 
Celastrus scandens, 172 
Celtis, 203; occidentalis, 130, 161, 288; 

crassifolia, 130 
Cenchrus tribuloides, 105 
Centaurea Cyanus, 215 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, 210 
Cephalocereus Brooksianus, 14 
Cerastium alpinum, 5; alpinum lana- 

tum, 5; arvense, 62, 132; longi- 

pedunculatum, 132; semidecandrum, 

132; viscosum, 132; vulgatum, 62, 132 
Ceratophyuaceae, 165 
Ceratophylium demersum, 165 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum, 157 
Cercis canadensis, 160 
Cercocarpus betulifolius, 77; betuloides, 

77; ledifolius, 83; montanus, 77, 79; 

parvifolius, 77 
Cereus giganteus, 80 
Chaerophyllum procumbens, 64, 184 
Chaetochloa glauca, 105; italica, 105; 

viridis, 105; verticillata, 105 
Chaff-seed, 48, 57 
Chamaecyparis, 206, 207, 220; thuy- 

oides, 155, 234, 239 
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Chamaedaphne, 357-261; calyculata, 
257, 261 

Chamaedaphne calyculata, The Rela- 
tion of Snow Cover to Winter Killing 
in, 257 

Chamaenerion angustifolium, 179, 184; 
latifolium, 9 

Chamaelirium luteum, 59, 127 

Chamberlain, C. J., 174 

Characteristics of the Fungus Sclerotium 
rhizodes with Special Reference to its 
Action on the Cells of its Host, 42 

Chelidonium majus, 49, 166 

Chelone glabra, 208 

Chenopodiaceae, 131, 177 

Chenopodium album, 131, 178; am- 
brodoides, 131; Bonus-Henricus, 131; 
Bosdanum, 131; Botrys, 131; glau- 
cum, 131; hybridum, 131; murale, 
131; oblongifolium, 176, 177; viride, 
131 

Cherry, 205; black, 163; choke, 163 

Chervil, 64 

Chestnut, 204; American, 162; Euro- 
pean, 162; horse, 158, 206 

Chicago Academy of Science, 71 

Chickweed, common, 62; field, 62; 
mouse-ear, 62 

Chilopsis linearis, 80; saligna, 80 

Chimaphila maculata, 185; umbellata, 
74. 185 

Chloranthy and Vivipary in the Stami- 
nate Inflorescence of Euchlaena 
mexicana, 181 

Choate, H. A., 72 

Chondrophora, 223 

Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, 54, 
214; Parthenium, 214; procumbens, 
214 

Chrysopogon avenaceus. 104 

Chrysopsis depressa, 76; falcata, 236; 
villosa, 76, 180 

Chrysosplenium americanum, 52, 168 

Cichoriaceae, 211, 215 

Cichorium Intybus, 211; I nty bus di van- 
cat um, 211 

Cicuta bulbifera, 185; maculata, 185 

Cimicifuga racemosa, 165 

Cinna arundinacea, 106 

Cinquefoil, rough, 50; silvery, 50 

Circaea alpina, 184; Lutetiana, 184 

Cirsium Flodmanii, 34; Pitcheri, 77 

Cistaceae, 173 

Cladrastis lutea, 159 

Clark, E. D., 24, 70; Current Literature, 
140; The Monardas: a Phytochemical 
Study (review), 19; A New Plant- 
destroying Fungus (review), 16; 
personal, 292; Smith's Bacteria in 
Relation to Plant Disease (review), 
196 



Clathrocystis, 267 

Claviceps purpurea 267 

Claytonia virginica, 62, 132 

Cleavers, 60 

Clematis ligustidfolia, 82; virginiana, 
165 

Clethra alnifolia, 185 

Clethraceae, 185 

Clinopodium, 188; vulgare, 188 

Clintonia. 53; borealis, 48, 53; yellow, 48 

Clover, Alsike, 56; crimson, 55; mam- 
moth, 56; rabbit-foot, 55; red, 56; 
white, 56 

Cnicus benedictus, 54; Pitcheri, 77 

Cochlearia fenestrata, 7; groenlandica, 6 

Cockerell. T. D. A., The Colorado 
Tradescantia, 89; Fossil Flowers and 
Fruits — II., 32; Tragopogon in Colo- 
rado, 244 

Coffee-tree, 159. 204 

Conn, R. P., 70 

Cohosh, blue, 53, 65 

Collinsonia canadensis, 189 

Collomia linearis, 179 

Colorado, Roadside Plants of a High 
Mountain Park in, 175 

Colorado Tradescantia. The, 89 

Colorado, Trapogon in, 244 

Colt's-foot. 47 

Columbine, wild, 62 

Comandra umbellata, 61, 130 

Comarum palustre, 8 

Commelina communis, 127; nudiflora,i27 

Commelinaceae, 127 

Compositae, 180, 212, 215 

Comptonia peregrina, 129 

Conard, H. S., 254 

Condalia obovata, 80 

Conioselinum, pumflum, 9 

Conium maculatum, 185 

Conopholis americana, 48, 55 

Conringia orien talis, 167 

Convolvulaceae, 187 

Convallariaceae, 127 

Convolvulus arvensis, 187, 289; Japon- 
icus, 187; sepium, 187; spithamaeus, 
62. 187 

Cooley, J. S., 254 

Coptis trifolia, 64, 165 

Corallorhiza multirlora, 128; odontor- 
hiza, 128 

Corema, 223; Conradii, 242 

Coreopsis lanceolata, 47; tinctoria, 47, 
214; verticillata, 214 

Cork tree, 158 

Cornaceae, 185 

Cornelia suecica, 9 

Cornus alternifolia, 185; Amomum, 185; 
canadensis, 74; candidissima, 185; 
florida, 157, 185, 220; stolonifera, 185; 
suecica, 9 
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Coriandrum sativum, 185 

Corydalis, 48; pink, 55 

Corylus americana, 129, 192, 288; 
rostrata, 129, 288 

Coryphantha cubensis, 15 

Cotinus cotinoides, 160, 172 

Cottonwood, 164, 205 

Cowell, J. F., 72 

Cowles, H. C, 71 

Cow-wheat, 48. 58 

Cracca virginiana, 170 

Crane's-bill, Carolina, , 65; small- 
flowered, 65; wild, 65 

Cra88ulaceae, 167 

Crataegus, 220; coccinea, 162, 169; 
cordata, 162; crus-galli, 162; macran- 
tha, 169; mollis, 162; Oxyacantha, 
162, 169; pruinosa, 162; punctata, 
162, 169; punctata canescens, 169; 
rotundifolia, 169; tomentosa, 169; 
uniflora, 162, 169 

Crepis biennis, 211; virens, 211 

Cress, bulbous, 63; field, 64; mouse-ear, 
63; lyre-leaved rock, 63 

Crinkle-root, 64 

Crotalaria aagittalis, 169 

Crowfoot, ditch, 50; hooked, 50; kidney- 
leaved, 50 

Cruciferae, 166, 215 

Cryptomeria japonica, 156 

Cuba, Two Species of Habenaria from, 
11; Some Floral and Scenic Features 
of, 119 

Cubelium concolor, 56, 183 

Cucumber-root, Indian, 46 

Cucurbitaceae, 210 

Cudweed, 47, 54; purple, 54 

Cunila origanoides, 188 

Cupressus guadalupensis, 75. 80 

Current Literature, 16, 36, 136, 190 

Curtis, C. C, 70 

Cuscuta Cephalanthi, 187; Epithymum, 
187; Gronovii, 187 

Cuscutaceae, 187 

Cynoglossum officinale, 61, 62, 187; 
virginicum, 61 

Cynthia, 47 

Cyperaceae, 124, 215 

Cypress, L. L., 1 19 

Cypress, 156, 206, 207 

Cyperus dentatus, 124; esculentus, 124; 
filiculmis, 124; flavescens, 124; in- 
flexus, 124; rivularia, 124; rotundus, 
124; strigosus, 124 

Cypripedium acaule, 55, 128; hirsutum, 
46, 128, 288; parviflorum, 128 

Cystopteris bulbifera, 287; fragilis, 1 

Cytisus scoparius, 170 

Dactylis glomerata, 176, 106 



Daisy, yellow, 47; garden, 54; white, 54 

Dana, C., 70 

Dandelion, 47; dwarf, 47 

Danthonia spicata, 106; compresaa, 106 

Darling, C. A., 1 19, 143 ; The Determina- 
tion of Woods, 201; Key to the Wild 
and Cultivated Trees in Autumn, 155; 
Key to the Wild Herbs Flowering in 
the Spring, 46 

Dasystoma flava, 209; Pedicularia, 209, 
289; virginica, 209 

Datura Stramonium, 189; Tatula, 62, 
189 

Daucus Carota, 184 

Dautun, H., 119 

Decodon vertidllatua, 184 

Delphinium ajacia, 165; Conaolida, 165 

Dennstaedtia punctilobula, 102 

Dentaria laciniata, 64, 167; diphylla, 64 

Deringa canadensis, 185 

Deschampaia flexuosa, 2, 106 

Determination of Woods, The, 201 

Dianthera americana, 58 

Dianthus Armeria, 132 

Dichromena, 223 

Dicotyledons, 3 

Diervilla Diervilla, 210 

Dinsmore's Plants of Palestine (review), 

34 
Diodia teres, 210 
Dioscoreaceae, 128 
Dioscorea villoea, 128 
Diospyros, 38, 220; virginiana, 186, 160 
Dipsacaceae, 210 
Dipaacus sylvestris, 210 
Dirca palustris, 184 
Diverse Habitats of the Eastern Red 

Cedar and their Interpretation, The, 

145 
Dodecatheon pauciflorum, 83 
Dodge, B. O., 24, 70, 143. 226. 227; 

Proceedings of the Club, 23, 66, 67. 

68, 91, 94, 117, 197, 198, 225, 291 
Doellingeria infirma, 213; umbellata, 213 
Dogwood, flowering, 157 
Dolichos unguiculatus, 189, 190 
Dolichos unguiculatus Linnaeus, On the 

Identity of, 189 
Doubiansky, V., 255 
Dowell, P., 24, 70 
Draba alpina, 6; glacialis, 6; fladnizen- 

ais, 6; hirta, 6; verna, 63, 167, 289 
Dracocephalum parviflorum, 179 
Drosera rotundifolia, 167 
Droseraceae, 167 
Drupaceae, 169 
Dryas integrifolia, 9 
Dryopteris acrostichoides, 102; dilatata, 

1; marginalU, 103; Thelypteris, 103; 

noveboracensis, 103 
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Duchesnea indica, 50, 168 
Duggar, B. M., 143 
Dulichium arundinaceum, 124 
Dutchman's breeches, 62 
Dutchman's pipe, 56 

Eatonia pennsylvanica, 106; nitida, 106 

Ebenaceae, 186 

Echinacea angustifolia, 77; purpurea, 77 

Echinocloa Crus-galli, 104 

Echium vulgare, 187 

Ecology. Some Modern Trends in, no 

Educational Review, 136 

Eggteston, W. W., 271 

Elaeagia, 43 

Elder, box, 158 

Elder, M. E.. Roadside Plants of a 

High Mountain Park in Colorado, 175 
Eleuaine indica, 106 
Eleocharis adcularis, 124; glaucescens, 

124; intermedia, 125; ovata, 124; 

tenuis, 51 
Elm, 203; american, 163; English, 163; 

slippery, 163, 204 
Elymus canadensis, 107, 176, 177; 

8triatus, 107; virginicus, 107 
Empetrum nigrum, 9 
Empress tree, 157 
Epilobiaceae, 179 
Epigaea repens, 185, 289 
Epllobium coloratum, 184; latifolium, 9; 

palustre, 9 
Epipactis vs. Peramium, 89 
Epipactis, 89, 00 
Equisetaceae, 103 
Equisetum, 220; arvense, 103; hyemale, 

103; fluviatile, 287 
Eragrostis capillaris, 106; Frankii, 106; 

hypnoides, 106; major, 106; pectina- 

cea, 106; Purshii, 106 
Erechtites hieradfolia, 214 
Ericaceae, 185 
Erigeron acris, 213; annuus, 54, 213; 

Coulteri, 83; philadelphicus, 54, 213; 

pulchellus, 54, 213; ramosus, 54, 213; 

trifidus, 10 
Eriophorum gracile, 125; Scheuchzeri, 3 
Erysimum repandum, 167 
Erythraea Centaurium, 186 
Erythronium americanum, 127, 48; 

albidum, 59 
Esther Herrman Fund, 227, 229 
Euchlaena mexicana, 181, 182 
Euonymus atropurpureus, 172; euro- 

paeus, 172 
Eupatorium ageratoides, 212; aromati* 

cum, 212; hyssopifolium, 280; macu- 

latum, 212; maculatum amoenum, 

212; perfoliatum, 212; purpureum, 

212; resinosum, 236; sessilifolium, 



212; trifoliatum, 212; verbenaefolium, 
212 

Euphorbia corolla ta, 59, 171; Cyparis- 
sias, 52, 172; hirsuta, 171; Ipecacuan- 
hae, 52; Lathyris, 59, 171; maculata, 
171; marginata, 171, 266; nutans, 52, 
171; Peplus, 171; polygonifolia. 262; 
terracina, 172 

Euphorbiaceae, 171 

Euthamia graminifolia, 212 

Evans, A. W., 24, 70 

Evening Post, 67, 274 

Fabaceae, 178 

Fagaceae, 129 

Fagopyrum Fagopyrum, 130 

Fagus, 220; americana, 129, 288; 
grandifolia, 161, 205; sylvatica, 161 

Falcata comosa, 170 

False Mitrewort, 65 

False Mermaid, 65 

False Gromwell, 61 

False Pimpernel, 5* 

Farwell, O. A., 271 

Ferns, 1 

Ferguson, A. M., 293 

Fernald, M. L., 294 

Festuca, 84; elatior, 106; nutans, 107; 
octoflora, 106; ovina supina, 3; ovina 
duriuscula, 106; rubra, 2, 176; supina, 
3; supina vivipara, 3 

Few Notes on the Chemical Composi- 
tion of Bee Bread, A, 243 

Field committee, 69 

Figwort, hare, 58 

Filix fragilis, 1 

Fimbristylis autumnalis, 125 

Finance committee, 70 

Fink, B., 120 

Finley, C. W.. 273 

Fir, balsam, 157, 206, 208; cephalonian 
silver, 157; northern silver, 157; red, 
157; silver, 157; western white, 206, 
208 

Fitch, W. R., 273 

Five-finger, 50; dwarf, 50 

Flag, large blue, 59; slender blue, 59 

Fleabane, daisy, 54; Philadelphia, 54 

Floerkea proserpinacoides, 65, 172 

Flora, Brasiliensis, 173, 292; Committee 
on Local, 70; of the Raritan Forma- 
tion (review), 38; Prize Essay on the 
Local, 45 

Flora of Northampton County, Penn- 
sylvania, The, 97, 124, 165, 183, 208 

Foeniculum Foeniculum, 184 

Forget-me-not, 61 

Fossil Flowers and Fruits — II., 32 

Fragaria americana, 65; glauca, 178; 
vesca, 168; virginiana, 65, 168 
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Fraser, C. G., Induced Hermaphrodism 

in Acer negundo L., 121 
Fraxinus americana, 8a, 158, 186, 204; 

anomola, 82; excelsior, 158; nigra, 

158, 186, 204; ornus, 158; pennsyl- 

vanica, 158, 186 
Frostweed. 49 
Fromme, F. D., 66 
Furmaria officinalis, 166 

Gager, C. S., 70, 119; Payne's Manual 

of Experimental Botany (review), 

133; personal, 94 
Gager's Review of Payne's Laboratory 

Manual of Experimental Botany. — 

A Reply, 248 
Galeorchis spectabilis, 55 
Galinsoga parviflora, 213; parviflora 

hispida, 214 
Galium Aparine, 60, 210, 289; asperel- 

lum, 210, 289; boreale, 210; circae- 

zans, 60, 210, 289; Claytonii, 60, 210; 

lanceolatum, 210; Mollugo, 60, 210; 

pilosum, 210; tinctorium, 60; tri- 

florum, 210; verum, 49 
Garlic, meadow, 58 
Gates, F. C, 274; The Relation of Snow 

Cover to Winter Killing in Chamae- 

daphne calyculata, 257 
Gaultheria myrsinites, 82; procumbens, 

185 
Gaura biennis, 184 

Gaylussacia frondosa, 185; resinosa, 185 
Gayophytum ramosissimum, 179 
Gelidium, 93 

Gemmingia chinensis, 128 
Gentian, horse, 60 
Gentiana quinquefolia, 186; Andrewsii, 

186; crinita, 186, 289; frigida, 76, 77; 

Hartwegi, 33; Romanzovii, 76, 77; 

mexicana, 34 
Gentianaceae, 186 
Genus Hamelia Jacq., The, 30 
Genus Tabebuia in the West Indies, 

The, 227 
Geological Hisotry of the Pine-barren 

Area, 232 
Geraniaceae, 171 
Geranium carolinianum, 65, 171; macu- 

latum, 65, 171; pusillum, 65, 171; 

Robertianum, 65 
Gerardia, 271; paupercula, 209; tenui- 

folia, 209, 289 
Geum canadense, 168; flavum, 65, 169; 

nvaie, 65; Rossii, 77; strictum, 169; 

vernum, 50; virginianum, 168 
Gies, W. J., 38 
Gifola germanica, 47, 54 
Ginger, wild, 60, 61 
Ginkgo biloba, 160 



Gleditaia triacanthos, 158 
Glaucium corniculatum, 166 
Gleditaia tricanthos, 169, 203, 289 
Glecoma hederacea, 57, 188 
Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, 71 
Gnaphalium lagopodioides. 76; obtusi- 

folium, 213; purpureum, 54, 213; 

Sprengelii, 76; sulphurescens, 76; 

uliginosum, 213 
Golden Club, 48 
Golden ragwort, 48 
Goldthread, 64 
Goodyera repens, 89 
Gramineae, 104, 215 
Grass, blue-eyed, 59; early scorpion* 61; 

pointed, 59; slender, 59 
Gratiola aurea, 208; virginiana, 58 
Greenbrier, 59 
Greenland and EUesmere Land, List of 

Plants Collected on the Peary Arctic 

Expedition of 1905-06 and 1908-09 

with a General Description of the 

Flora of Northern, 1 
Grindelia erecta, 180 
Gromweil, common, 51, 61; corn, 61; 

false, 51 
Grossulariaceae, 168 
Ground-nut, 63 
Grover, F. O., 143. 7* 
Gum, red, 205; sour, 206; sweet, 205 
Gymnocladu8 dioica, 159, 204 
Gyrostachys cernua, 128; gracilis, 128; 

plantaginea, 128 
Gyrotheca, 220 

Habenaria, 12; bracteata, 128; Brit- 
tonae, 11-13; ciliaris, 1, 128; grandi- 
flora, 128; nivea, 13; radicans, 12; 
repens, 12; tricuspis, 12 

Habenaria from Cuba, Two Species of, 
11 

Hackberry, 161, 203 

Hales, S., 71 

Halls' Yosemite Flora (review), 247 

Haloragidaceae, 184 

Halsted, B. D. f The Indiana Weed 
Book (review), 193; Shade Induced 
Uprightness in the Seaside Spurge. 
262 

Hamamelis virginiana, 168, 289 

Hamamelidaceae, 168 

Hamelia, 30; axillaris, 31; brachyste- 
mon, 31; Brittoniana, 31; erecta, 31; 
grandiflora, 30; lutea, 31; magnifolia, 
31; magniloba, 30; ovata, 31; papu- 
losa, 32; patens, 31; pedicellata, 31; 
Rovirosae, 31; scabrida, 31, 32; tubi- 
flora, 31 ; ventricosa, 32; viridifolia, 31 

Harbor Hill moraine, 279 

Harper, R. A., 24, 66, 70, 92, 198, 226, 
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253. 292; Organization of the Pedias- 
trum Colony, 198 

Harper, R. M.. 273; The Diverse Habi- 
tats of the Eastern Red Cedar and 
their Interpretation, 145; The Hemp- 
stead Plains of Long Island, 277; 
Stone's Flora of Southern New Jersey 
(review), 216 

Harris, J. A., Chloranthy and Vivipary 
in the Staminate Inflorescence of 
Euchlaena mexicana, 181 

Harshberger, J., Current Literature, 40, 
141. 142 

Hastings, G. E., 197 

Haw, red, 162 

Hawkweed, 47 

Hawthorn, English, 162 

Haynes, C. C, 227 

Hazen, T., 70, 292 

Heald, F. D„ 255 

Heart's-ease, 57 

Hedeoma pulegioides, 188 

Hedgcock, G. G.. Winter-killing and 
Smelter-injury in the Forests of 
Montana, 25 

Helenium autumnale, 214 

Helianthemum canadense, 49, 173 

Helianthus annuus, 214; decapetalus, 
214; divaricatus, 214; giganteus, 214; 
hirsutus, 214; petiolaris, 214; strumo- 
sus, 214; str umosus raacrophy llu8, 214; 
tracheliifolius, 214; tuberosus, 2x4 

Heliopsis helianthoides, 214; scabra, 214 

Heliotropium europaeum. 187 

Hellebore, green, 53; white, 53 

Helleborine, 90 

Helleborus viridis, 53 

Helonias, 240 

Helyar, J. P., 252 

Hemerocallis fulva, 127 

Hemlock, 157; eastern, 208; western, 208 

Hempstead loam, 285 

Hempstead Plains of Long Island, The, 
277 

Henbit, 57 

Hepatica, 64, 65; Hepatica, 64. 65, 165 

Heracleum lanatum, 184 

Herb Robert, 65 

Hesperis matronalis, 63, 167 

Heteranthera dubia, 127; reniformis, 
127 

Heuchera americana, 53, 168 

Hibiscus Syriacus, 173; Trionum, 173 

Hickory, 204; bitternut, 159; shagbark, 
159; small-fruited, 159 

Hicoria, 204. 220; alba, 129, 159; 
glabra, 129, 159, 288; microcarpa, 
129, 159; minima, 129, 159; ovata, 
129, 159 

Hieracium Gronovii, 211; Marianum, 



211; pilosella, 47, 211, 289; scabrum, 
211; venosum, 47, 211 

Hippocastanaceae, 172 

Hitchcock. A. S., 254 

Holcus lanatus, 106 

Hollick, A., Current Literature, 38, 100, 
226, 227; Scharff's Distribution and 
Origin of Life in America (review), 269 

Holy Grass, 51 

Homalobus tenuifolius, 83 

Homalocenchms oryzoides, 105; vir- 
ginicus, 105 

Honesty, 63 

Honorary Members of the Torrey Club, 
90 

Hooker, Sir Joseph, death of, 67; 
his Life and Works, 92 

Hop Clover, 47; blackseed, 47; loose- 
flowered, 47; low, 47 

Hopkins, L. S., 70 

Hordeum jubatum, 177; sativum hexa- 
stichon, 177 

Horse-radish, 63 

Hosseus, C. C., personal, 292 

Hound's-tongue, 61, 62 

Houstonia coerulea, 60, 210; longifolia, 
60, 210; long-leaved, 60 

Howe, M. A., 24, 70, 95, 119, 292; 
Proceedings of the Club, 42; Some 
Floral and Scenic Features of Cuba, 
1x9; Some Marine Algae from the 
Stomach of a Peruvian Green Turtle, 
93 

Howe, R. H., Jr., 252 

Hovey, C. M., 141 

Hoyt, W. D., 273 

Hubbard, F. T., 254 

Hulsea carnosa, 76; nana, 76 

Hume. A. O., 255 

Humphrey, H. B., 274 

Humulus Lupulus, 130 

Hyacinth, grape, 60 

Hydrangea arborescens, 168 

Hydrocotyle americana, 185 

Hydrophyllaceae, 179, 187 

Hydrophyllum virginicum, 61, 187 

Hypericum Ascyron, 173; canadense, 
173; ellipticum, 173; maculatum, 173; 
mutilum, 173; perforatum, 173 

Hyper icaceae, 173 

Hypopitys Hypopitys, 185 

Hypoxis hirsuta, 47, 128 

Hyssop, hedge, 58 

Hystrix Hystrix, 107 

Ilex verticillata, 1 72 
Ih'caceae, 172 
Ilicioides mucronata, 172 
Ilysanthes dubia, 209; attenuata, 58, 
209 
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Impatiens, 220; aurea, 172; biflora, 172 

Independent, 200 

Indiana Weed Book, The (review), 193 

Indian Cucumber-root, 46, 52 

Indian physic, 65 

Induced Hermaphrodism in Acer ne- 

gundo L., 121 
Inula Helenium, 213; viscosa, 213 
Ionactis linariifolius, 213 
Ipecac, wild, 52 
Ipomoea hederacea, 187; pandurata, 62, 

187; purpurea, 187 
Iridaceae, 128 

Iris prisma tica, 59; versicolor, 59, 128 
Ironwood, 205, 162 
Isanthus brachiatus, 187 
Ishikama, M., 24 
Isnardia palustris, 184 
Iva xanthifolia, 176, 180 
Ivy, ground, 57 

Jacob's Ladder, 62 

Jack-in-the-pulpit, 51 

Jennings, O. E., Some Rare Ohio 

Plants from Ashtabula County, Ohio, 

107 
Jensen, C. N.. 72 
Johnson, D. S., 24, 94 
Johnston, W. D., 70 
Jolivette, H. M. D., 272 
Jones, L. R., 24 
Journal of the New York Botanical 

Garden, 38 
Judas tree, 160 
Juglandaceae, 129, 291 
Juglans calif ornica, 80; cinerea, 129, 

159, 204; nigra, 129, 159, 204; regia, 

159, 290; rupestris, 80 
Julien, F., 70 
Juncaceae, 127, 177 
Juncoides campestre, 51, 127; hyper- 

boreum, 3 
Juncus acuminatum 51, 127; balticus 

montanus, 176, 177; bufonius, 127; 

caesariensis, 236; canadensis, 127; 

canadensis subcaudatus, 127; effusus, 

127; marginatus, 127; nodosus, 127; 

secundus, 127; tenuis, 127 
Juniperus, 79. i45» 146, 220; californica, 

80; Barbadensis, 145. 150; communis, 

29; pachyphloea, 80; scopulorum, 29, 

82, 80; virginiana, 80, 103, 145-150, 

156, 206, 288 

Kalmia angustifolia, 185; glauca, 75; 

latifolia, 185, 266; microphylla, 75 
Kane, J. I., 70 
Kern, F. D., 273 
Key to the Wild Herbs Flowering in the 

Spring, 46 



Key to the Wild and Cultivated Trees 
in Autumn, 155 

King, W. L., The Flora of Northamp- 
ton County, Pennsylvania, 97. 124. 
165, 183, 208 

Kirkwood, J. E.. 23 

Kneiffia fruticosa, 184; fruticosa pilo- 
sella, 184; pumila, 49, 184 

Knot-grass, German, 52 

Koellia clinopodioides, 188; flexuosa, 
188; incana, 188; mutica, 188; verti- 
cillata, 188; virginiana, 188 

Koeleria cristata, 176 

Koelreuteria paniculata, 159 

Koniga maritima, 167 

Kuhnia eupatorioides, 212 

Kunkel, O., 291 

Labiatae, 187, 2x5 

Lacinaria spicata, 212 

Lactuca canadensis, 211; floridana, 211; 

sagittifolia, 211; Scariola, 211; spi- 
cata, 211; villosa, 211 
Lamiaceae, 179 
Lamium amplexicaule, 57, 188; macu- 

latum, 188 
Land, W. J. G., 272 
Lappula Lappula, 61; occidentalis, 179; 

virginiana, 187 
Lapsana communis, 211 
Larch, European, 156 
Larix decidua, 156; laricina, 156, 207; 

Lyallii, 78; occidentalis, 7* 
Lathyrus maritimus, 55; myrtifolius, 55, 

170; ochroleucus, 55, 48; palustris, 

55; venosus, 170 
Lauraceae, 166 
Lawlor, M. H., personal, 94 
Leaf Key to the Genera of the Common 

Wild and Cultivated Deciduous Trees 

of New Jersey (review), 21 
Lechea intermedia. 173; racemulosa, 

173; villosa, 173 
Ledum groenlandicum, 10; latifolium, 

10 
Legouzia perfoliate, 211 
Lemna minor, 126; perpusilla, 126; 

trisulca, 126 
Lemnaceae, 126 
Lentibulariaceae, 209 
Leontodon autumnale, 211; nudicaule, 

211 
Leonurus Cardiaca, 188 
Lepidium campestre, 64, 166; densi- 

florum, 178; ramosissimum, 178; 

ruderale, 166; virginicum, 64, 166 
Leptacea flagellaris, 7; tricuspidata, 7 
Leptamnium virginianum, 209, 289 
Leptandra virginica, 209 
Leptilon canadense, 213 
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Leptocereus arboreot, 15; Leoni, 15 
Leptorchis liliifolia, 128; Loeselii, 52 
Lespedeza hirta, 170; Nuttallii, 170; 

procumbens, 170; repens, 170; vio- 

lacea, 170; virginica, 170 
Lesquerella alpina, 83 
Leucaena coloradensis, 33; Greggii, 33 
Lewis, I. M., 276; PUtiUody in Arge- 

mone platyceras Link and Otto, 85 
Lewisia, 77; brachycalyx, 77; brachy- 

carpa, 77 
Lloyd, F. E., personal, 199, 274 
Libocedrus, 206 
Licorice, wild, 60 
Ligustrum vulgare, 186 
Liliaceae, 127, 220 
Lilium canadense, 127; philadelphicum, 

127; 8uperbum, 127; tigrinum, 127 
Lily-of-the-valley, false, 63 
Limnanthaceae, 172 
Limodorum tuberosum, 128 
Linaceae, 171 

Linaria canadensis, 57; Linaria, *o8 
Linden, European, 162; silver, 162 
Linnaea americana. 74, 83; borealis, 74, 

83 
Linum striatum, 171; usitatissimum, 

171; virginianum, 171 
Liquidambar, 220; styraciflua, 160, 205 
Liriodendron tulipifera, 160, 165, 205, 

275 
List of Plants collected on the Peary 

Arctic Expedition of 1005-06 and 

1908-09 with a General Description 

of the Flora of Northern Greenland 

and Ellesmere Land, 1 
Lithospermum arvense, 61, 187; canes- 

Gens, 187; officinale, 61; officinale, 51 
Lithophragma tenella, 83 
Lobelia cardinalis, 211; inflata, 211; 

spicata, 211; syphilitica, 211 
Locust, black, 159, 203; thorny, 158, 203 
Lolium perenne, 107; temulentum, 107 
Lonicera ciliosa, 82; coerulea, 83; 

dioica, 210; involucrata, 83; japonica, 

210; sempervirens, 210; tatarica, 210 
Loose-strife, tufted, 50 
Lophiola, 220 
Lophotocarpus, 223 
Ludwigia alternifolia, 184 
Lunaria annua, 63 
Lupine, 55 
Lupinus perennis, 55 
Luzula conf usa, 3 ; spicata, 83 
Lyanthus, 266 

Lychnis alba, 132; apetala, 5; triflora, 5 
Lycopodium complanatum, 287; luci- 

dulum, 287; obscurum, 287 
Lycopersicon Lycopersicon, 189 
Lycopus americanus, 188; communis, 

188; virginicus, 188 



Lyman, G. IL, 253 

Lymbya, 267 

Lysimachia Nummularia, 186; punc- 
tata, 186; quadrifolia, 186; terreatris, 
186 

Lythraceae, 184 

Lythrum, 184; Salicaria, 184 

Macbride, J. F., 252 

Macbride, T. H., 254, 272 

MacDougal, D. T., 24 

Machaeranthera viscosa, 180 

Mackenzie, K. K., 70 

Magnolia, 160; grandiflora, 265; tri- 
pe tala, 160; virginiana, 160 

Magnoliaceae, 165 

Maiden-hair tree, 160 

Mallow, common, 63; high, 63, 65 

Malus coronaria, 169; Malus, 169 

Malva Alcea, 173; moschata, 173; 
rotundifolia, 63, 173; sylvestris, 63, 
65. 173 

Malvaceae, 173 

Mandrake. 64 

Mansfield, W., 24, 69, 70; Plant Hairs, 
198; Pammel's Manual of Poisonous 
Plants (review), 264 

Maple, 205; colchicum-leaved, 158; 
English, 158; hard, 205; hornbeam, 
157; Japanese, 157; Norway, 158; 
red, 158; round-leaved, 157; silver, 
157; soft, 205; striped, 157; sugar, 
158; sycamore, 158 

Marquette, W., 70 

Marrubium vulgare, 188 

Marsh marigold, 49 

Martin, G. W., 252 

Matteuccia Struthiopteris, 102, 288 

McAllister, F., 276 

Medeola virginiana, 46, 128 

Medicago denticulata, 170, lupulina, 
47, 170; sativa, 170 

Medeola virginiana, 46, 52 

Meetings at the New York Botanical 
Garden, 22, 42, 91, 117, 197, 198 

Meibomia bracteosa, 170; canadensis, 
170; Dillenii, 170; grandiflora, 170; 
laevigata, 170; marylandica, 170; 
Michauxii, 170; nudiflora, 170; ob- 
tusa, 170; ochroleuca, 170; panicu- 
lata, 170; rigida, 170; viridiflora, 170 

Meier, F. A., 274 

Melampsora, 28 

Melampyrum lineare, 48, 58, 209, 289 

Melanthaceae, 127 

Melanthium latifolium, 127 

Melilotus alba, 170; indica, 170; offi- 
cinalis, 170, 176, 179 

Melissa officinalis, 188 

Memoirs, 227 

Menispermaceae, 166 
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Menispermum canadense, 166 

Mentha arvensis, 188; canadensis, 189; 
crispa, 188; gentilis, 188; longifolia, 
188; piperita, 188; rotundifolia, 188; 
sativa, 188; spicata, 188 

Menyanthes trifoliata, 60 

Merten8ia sibirica, 76; virginica, 62, 187 

Mesadenia atriplicifolia, 214; reni- 
formi8, 214 

Methods of Detecting Adulterations in 
Foods and Drugs, 67 

Michel, C, 276 

Micrampelis lobata, 210 

Mikania scandens, 212 

Milkweed, blunt-leaved, 52, 59; four- 
leaved, 59 

Milkwort, fringed, 56, 57 

Miller, F. E., 253 

Mimulus alatus, 208; rigens, 208 

Missouri Botanical Garden, 71 

Mitchella repens, 60. 210 

Mitella diphylla, 60, 168; pentandra. 
83; trifida, 83 

Mitrewort, 60 

Moccasin-flower, 55; yellow, 46 

Mockernut, 159 

Moehringia lateriflora, 63 

Mollugo verticillata, 132 

Monarda, 19, 20; citriodora, 20; C lino- 
podia, 188; coccinea, 19; didyma, 19, 
20, 188; fistulosa, 20, 188; media, 188; 
mollis punctata, 20 

Monardas, The: A Phytochemical 
Study (review), 19 

Monocotyledons, 1 

Monolepis Nuttalliana, 178 

Monotropa uni flora, 185 

Monotropaceae, 185 

Moore, G. T., personal, 95 

Moraceae, 130 

Morris, E. L., 70; An Apparently New 
Record for Rubus Chamaemorus 
Linnaeus, 88; Dinsmore's Plants of 
Palestine (review), 34 

Moms, 203; alba, 130, 164; microphylla, 
80; rubra, 80, 130, 164 

Moseiey, T. W., 253 

Moss, ditch, 58 

Muhlenbergia, 237; diffusa, 105; mexi- 
cana, 105; sobolifera, 105; sylvatica, 
105; tenuiflora, 105 

Mulberry, 203; paper, red, 164; white, 
164 

Murphy, R. C, 95 

Murray, C, 70 

Murriil, W. A.. 66, 70, 69, 93 

Muscari botryoides, 60, 127; caespitosa, 

7 
Mustard, hedge, 49; Indian, 49; tumble, 

49 



Mycologia, 21 

Myosotis arvensis, 187; laxa, 61, 187; 

palustris, 61; virginica, 61, 187 
Myrica carolinenais, 279 
Myricaceae, 129 
Myrtle, 160 

Nabalus albus, 211; altissimus, 211; 

serpentariu8, 211; trifoliatus, 211 
Naiadaceae, 104, 215 
Naias flexilis, 104 
Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus, 128 
Nature, 24, 39 
Naumburgla thrysiflora, 50 
Negundo, 121; Aceroides, 121 
Neillia opulifolia, 76, 77 
Nelson, A., 252 
Nepeta Cataria, 188 
New Gray Manual, 89 
New Jersey, On the Origin and Present 

Distribution of the Pine-barrens of, 

229 
New Names for Gamopetalous Plants. 

33 
New Plant-destroying Fungus, A (re- 
view), 16 
News items. 23, 44, 70, 94, 142. 173, 

198, 252, 271, 292 
New York Academy of Sciences, 24, 70 
New York Botanical Garden, 94, 95, 

109, 228; meetings at, 91, 117, 197, 

198, 225 
New York Evening Post, 72 
Nicotiana longiflora, 189; rustica, 189 
Niponophyllum cordaitiforme, 193 
Notes on the Flora of Northampton 

County, Pennsylvania, 287 
Nuris, Mrs. N. C, 23 
Nymphaea advena, 48, 132 
Nymphaeaceae, 132 
Nyssa sylvatica, 160, 185, 206 

Oak, black, 161; black-jack, 161; bur, 
161; English, 161; live, 204; pin, 160; 
post, 161; red, 161, 203; rock chestnut, 
161; scarlet, 161; swamp white, 161; 
turkey, 161; white, 161, 203; willow, 
160 

Obolaria virginica, 186 

Oceanorus, 240 

Oenothera grandiflora, 272 

Ohio buckeye, 158 

Ohio, Some Rare Ohio Plants of Ash- 
tabula County, 107 

Oleaceae, 186 

Olive, E. W., 174 

Olneya tesota, 80 

Onagra biennis, 184 

Onagraceae, 184 

Onoclea sensibilis, 102 
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Onosm odium virginianum, 51, 61 

On the Identity of Dolichos unguicula- 

tus, 189 
On the Origin and Present Distribution 

of the Pine-barrens of New Jersey, 

239 
Ophioglossaceae. 10a 
Ophiogloeeum, 191; granulatum, 100, 

192; vulgatum, 102, 191 
Ophrys, 00 

Opulaster opulifolia, 76. 168 
Opuntia cnbeaaU, 14; Dillenii, 14; 

lucayana, 14 
Orange, mock, 160 
Orchidaceae, 128 
Orchis, fen, 52; showy, 55; spectabilis, 

128 
Organization of Pediastrum Colony, 108 
Origanum vulgare, 188 
Ornithagalum nutans, 127; umbellatum, 

59. 127, 288 
Orobanche minor, 209 
Orontium aquaticum. 48, 126 
Oryzopsis asperifoha, 51 
Osmorrhiza nuda. 76 
Osmun, A. V., 292 
Osmunda cinnamomea, 102; Clayton- 

iana, 102; regalia, 102 
Osmundaceae, 102 
Ostrya Virginia na, 129, 162, 205 
OxaHdaceae. 171 
Oxalis Acetosella, 65; Brittoniae, 50; 

corniculata, 50; cymosa, 50, 171; 

stricta, 50, 171; violacea, 171 
Oxycoccus macrocarpus, 186 
Oxypolis rigidus. 184 
Oxyria digyma, 4 

Pad us, 37 

Pagoda tree, 159 

Paine, J. A., death of, 200 

Panax quinquefolium, 184: trifolium, 

63, 184 
Panicularia americana, 106; fluitans. 

106; nervata. 106; obtusa, 238; 

pallida, 106 
Panicum agrostoides, 105; anceps, 105; 

atlanticum, 105; barbulatum, 105; 

boreale, 105; capillare, 104; clan- 

destinum, 105; commutatum, 105; 

depauperatum, 105; dichotomum, 

105; dichotomum pubescens, 76; 

implicatum, 105; linearifolium, 105; 

longifolium, 105; macrocarpon, 105; 

miliaceum, 104; nitidum, 105; phila- 

delphicum, 104; Porterianum, 105; 

proliferum, 105; pubifolium, 105; 

Scribnerianum. 105; sphaerocarpon, 

105; stipitatum, 105; tennesseense, 

105; thermale, 76; unciphyllum, 105; 

virgatum, 105 



Papaver alpinum, 5; dubium. 166; 

nudicaule, 5; nudicaulis, 76; radica- 

tum, 5, 6. 76; Rhoeas, 166; somnif- 

erum, 166 
Papaveraceae, 166, 178 
Papilionaceae, 169, 215 
Parkinsonia Torreyana. 80 
Parnassia caroliniana, 168 
Parsnip, golden meadow, 49; meadow, 

49 
Parsonsia petiolata, 184 
Parthenodssus quinquefolia, 173 
Partridge berry, 60 

Paspalum laeve, 104; Muhlenbergii, 104 
Pastinaca sativa, 184 
Paulownia tomentosa, 157. 208 
Pea, beach, 55; marsh, 55 
Pearlwort. 63 

Peary Arctic Expedition, 1 
Pedicularis canadensis, 48, 57, 209; 

scopulorum, 76; sudetica, 76 
Pellaea atropurpurea, 103, 288 
Peltandra virginica, 51 
Pennell, F. W., 44. 271 
Pennsylvania, The Flora of Northamp- 
ton County, 97, 124, 165, 183, 208 
Pennypacker, J. Y., 44* *43 
Penthorum sedoides, 167 
Pentstemon hirsutus, 58, 208; humilis, 

83; secundiflorus, 83 
Peperomia, 23 
Pepper-grass, 64 
Pepper-root, 64 

Peramium pubescens, 128; repens, 89 
Pereskia cubsnsis, 13; portulacifoua, 14 
Perilla frutescens, 189 
Peridermium coloradense, 28; elatinum* 

28 
Peritoma serrulatum, 178 
Persimmon, 160 
Petasites Petasites, 54, 214 
Petunia axillaris, 189; violacea, 189 
Phacelia leucophylla, 179; sericea, 179 
Phalaris anindinacea, 105; ranarVmri^ 

105 
Phaseolus antillanus, 100; lunatus, 266; 

polystachyus, 171; unguicuUtas, 100 
Phegopteris Phegopteris, 103; hexa- 

gonoptera, 287 
Phellodendron amurense, 158 
Philadelphus inodorus, 168 
Phillips, R. L., A Few Notes on the 

Chemical Composition of Bee Bread, 

243 
Philotria canadensis, 58, 104 
Phleum pratense, 106, 176 
Phlox divaricata, 62; downy, 61; blue. 

62; paniculata, 288; pilosa, 61. 288; 

subulata, 61 
Phoma pigmentivora, 16 
Phragmidium, 28 
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Phryma Leptostachya. 209 

Phrymaceae, 209 

Phyllodoce empetriformis, 82 

Physalis heterophylla, 189; Philadel- 
phica, 189; virginiana, 189; virginiana 
intermedia, 189 

Physalodes physalodes, 189 

Physocarpus opulifolius, 77; Torreyi, 82 

Phytogeography and its Relation to 
Taxonomy and Other Branches of 
Science, 73 

Phytolacca decandra, 132 

Phytolaccaceae, 132 

Picea, 206; Abies, 156; alba, 82; alber- 
tiana, 78, 82; balsamea, 208; cana- 
densis, 82; Engelmannii, 29, 79, 208; 
Mariana, 82, 156; orientale, 156; 
pungens, 78, 79, 80, 156 

Picris hieracioides, 211 

Pieris Mariana, 281 

Pieters, A. J., 274 

Pignut, 159 

Pimpernel, 60, 63; water, 61 

Pimpernella Saxifraga, 184 

Pinaceae, 103 

Pine, Austrian, 156; Bhotan, 155; 
bull, 207; Jersey, 156; loblolly, 207; 
longleaf, 206; pitch, 155; red, 156, 
207; Scotch, 156; short-leaved, 207; 
sugar, 207; Swiss stone, 155; umbrella, 
156; western white, 207; western 
yellow, 155; white, 155, 207; yellow, 
156 

Pine-barrens of New Jersey, On the 
Origin and Present Distribution of 
the, 229 

Pink, ground, 61; marsh, 61; wild, 62 

Pinus, 37, 191; albicaulis, 81; aristata, 
78, 80; arizonica, 80; austriaca, 156; 
Caribaea, 148; cembra, 155; chihua- 
huana, 80; contorta, 28, 29; echinata, 
156, 207, 241; edulis, 78, 79; excelsa, 
155; flexilis, 29, 79; Lambertiana, 207; 
monticola, 78, 79, 207; Murray ana, 
79; pal u st r is, 206; ponderosa, 29, 79, 
155, 207; resinosa, 156, 207; rigida, 
103. 155. 220, 239, 241, 280; scopu- 
lorum, 79; Strobus, 103, 155, 207; 
sylvestris, 156; Taeda, 207; virgin- 
iana. 103, 156, 220, 241 

Piper, C. V., On the Identity of Dolichos 
unguiculatus Linnaeus, 189 

Pistillody in Argemone platyceras Link 
and Otto, 85 

Pitcher plant, 52 

Plantaginaceae, 180, 209 

Plantago aristata, 52, 209; lanceolata, 
52, 209; major, 176, 180, 209; Rugelii, 
52, 209; virginica, 52, 209 

Platanaceae, 168 



Plantain, bracted, 52; common, 52; 

dwarf, 52; Robin's, 54 
Plantain-leaved everlasting, 54 
Plant World, 22 
Platanus, 220; ocddentalis, 159, 168, 

205; orien talis, 159; Raynoldsii, 33; 

Wrightii, 80 
Pleasants, M. G., 252 
Poa abbreviata, 2; alpina, 2; annua, 51, 

106; brevifolia, 106; caesia, 2; com- 

pressa, 106, 176; evagans, 2; flava, 

106; glauca, 2; glauca elatior, 2; 

pratensis, 106, 176; serotina, 176; 

trivialis, 106 
Poaceae, 176 

Podophyllum peltatum, 64, 166 
Podostemaceae, 167 
Podostemon Ceratophyllum, 167 
Pogonia ophioglossoides, 128; triantho- 

phora, 128 
Polemonium Van Bruntiae, 62 
Polemoniaceae, 179 
Polygala paucifolia, 56, 57, 171; Senega, 

171, 289; verticillata, 171; viridea- 

cens, 171 
Polygalaceae, 171 
Polygonaceae, 130, 177, 215 
Polygonatum biflorum, 128; commuta- 

tum, 128 
Polygonum amphibium, 130; arifolium, 

131 ; aviculare, 131, 177; cilinode, 131; 

Convolvulus, 131; emersum, 131; 

erectum, 131; hernarioides, 131; 

Hydropiper, 131; hydropiperoides, 

131; incarnatum, 131; littorale, 131; 

orientale, 131; pennsylvankum, 131; 

Persicaria, 131; punctatum, 131; 

sagittatum, 131, 220; scandens, 131; 

tenue, 131; virginianum, 131; vivi- 

parum, 4 
Polymnia Uvedalia, 213 
Polypodiaceae, 102 
Polypodium vulgare, 103 
Polyporus Schweinitzii, 28 
Pomaceae, 169 
Pond lily, yellow, 48 
Pontederia cordata, 127 
Pontederiaceae, 127 
Poplar, downy, 164; Lombardy, 164; 

Tulip, 160, 205; white, 163 
Poppy, Iceland, 5 
Popular Science Monthly, 19 
Populus acuminata, 81; alba, 129, 163; 

balsamifera, 129; balsamifera candi- 

cans, 129; candicans, 164; deltoides, 

80, 164; grandidentata, 129, 164; 

heterophylla, 164; italica, 164; mono- 

lifera, 80; Sargentii, 80; termuloides, 

29, 80, 129, 164; Wilalezeni, 81 
Porteranthus trifoliatus, 65, 168 
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Portulaca grandiflora, 13a; oleracea, 13a 

Portulacaceae, 132 

Potamogeton amplifolius, 104; crispus, 
104, a88; diversifoliu3, 104; diversi- 
folius multidenticulatus, 104; lon- 
chites, 104; natans, 104; Nuttallii, 
104; obtusifoliu8, 104; pectinatus, 
104; perfoliatus, 104, 288; perfoliatus 
Richardsonii, 104; pulcher, 104; 
Robbinsii, 104 

Potentilla argentea, 50, 168; arguta, 
168; canadensis. 50 168; emarginata, 
8; monspeliensis, 50, 168, 178; penn- 
sylvanica strigosa, 178; procumbens, 
83; pulchella, 8; pumila, 50, 168; 
Sommerfeltii, 8; tridentata, 8; Vahl- 
iana, 8 

Prats, E. R., 254 

Primula mistassinica, 83 

Primulaceae, 186 

Prize Essay on the Local Flora, 45 

Proceedings of the Club, 22, 23, 42. 66, 
91, 197, 198, 225, 291, 292 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, 21 

Proserpinaca palustris, 184 

Proeopis juliflora, 80; pubescens, 80 

Prunella vulgaris, 58, 176, 179, 188 

Prunus, 37; americana, 169; angusti- 
folia, 80; Avium, 169; Cerasus, 169; 
cuneata, 169; Mahaleb, 169; penn- 
eylvanica, 169; pumila, 169; serotina, 
163, 169, 205, 220, 265; virginiana, 
163, 169 

Pseudotsuga, 80; Douglasii, 207; mucro- 
nata, 79; taxifolia, 28, 29 

Ptelea trifoliata. 171 

Pteridium aquilinum, 103 

Pterocarya fraxinifolia, 159 

Purshia tridentata, 83 

Pyrola elliptica, 185; grandiflora, 10; 
rotundifolia, 185; rotundifolia grandi- 
flora, 10 

Pyrolaceae, 185 

Pyronema, 92, 93 

Pyrus sambucifolia, 75, 80 

Qua mod it coccinea, 187 

Quercus, 203; acuminata, 130; alba, 
130, 161; cerris, 161; coccinea, 130, 
161; Gambeliii, 81; ilicifolia, 281; 
leptophylla. 81; macrocarpa, 81, 82, 
130, 161, 288; marylandica, 130. 161, 
280, 282; minor, 130, 161, 278; nana, 
130; neomexicana, 81; palustris, 129, 
160; Phellos, 160, 220; platanoides, 
130, 161; prinoides, 130, 278, 281; 
Prinus, 130, 161; rubra, 129, 161; 
etellata, 280; subtomentosa, 81; 
utahensis, 81; velutina, 130, 161; 
virginiana, 204 



Rabinowitz, C, 66 
Ramsperger, G. L., death of, 226 
Ranunculaceae, 165, 215 
Ranunculus, 220; abortivus, 50, 165; 

acris, 50, 165; bulbosus, 50, 165; 

hispid us, 50, 165; nivalis, 5; obtuaius- 

culus, 287; pennsylvanicus, 165; re- 

curvatus, 50, 165; re pens, 50, 165; 

reptans. 165; sclera t us, 50; aepten- 

trionalis, 50, 165 
Raphanus Raphanistrum, 166; sativus, 

166 
Rapist rum rugosum, 166 
Rattlesnake-weed, 47 
Rau, E. A., Notes on the Flora of North- 
ampton County, Pennsylvania, 287 
Raunkiaer, C, 24 
Redwood, 206 
Reed, H. S., personal, 293 
Relation of Snow Cover to Winter 

Killing in Chamaedaphne calyculata, 

The, 257 
Reseda lutea, 167 
Resedaceae, 167 
Reviews, 34, 133, 216, 247, 264 
Rhamnaceae, 173 
Rhamnus cathartica, 173; lanceolata, 

173; Purshiana, 82 
Rice, mountain, 51 
Rhodiola rosea, 7 
Rhododendron maximum, 185 
Rhodyminia flabellifolia, 93 
Rhus copallina, 172; glabra. 172; hirta, 

172; radicans, 172; trilobata, 79; 

Vernix, 172 
Rhynchospora, 220 
Ribes florid um, 168; oxyacanthoides, 

168; rubrum, 168; Uva-crispa, 168 
Rib-grass, 52 
Richards, H. M., 24, 70; Root Habits 

of Desert Plants (review), 18 
Rigg, G. B., 273 
Rives, W., 92 
Roadside Plants of a High Mountain 

Park in Colorado, 175 
Robinia, 32, 33; arvernensis, 32; Brit- 

toni. 32; me so zoic a, 32, 33; pseuda- 

cacia, 32, 159, 170, 203, 266 
Robinson, C. B., 44, 228; Flora of 

Kwangtung and Hongkong (China) 

(review), 194 
Rock-cress, hairy, 63; lyre-leaved, 64; 

smooth, 63 
Rocky Mountain Herbarium, 252 
Romer, C. S., Dr. Charles H. Shaw's 

Botanical Studies in the Selkirks, 198 
Root Habits of Desert Plants (re view), 18 
Roripa Armoracia, 63, 167; hispida, 167; 

Nasturtum, 167; palustris, 49, sin- 

uata, 178; sylvestris, 166 
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Roea calif ornica, 248; canina, 169; 
Carolina, 169; humilis, 169; lucida, 
169; nutkana, 82; rubiginosa, 169 

Rosaceae, 168, 178, 215 

Rose, J. N., 94, 120, 273 

Roestelia, 28 

Roubieva multifida, 131 

Rubiaceae, 210 

Rubus, 88; Baileyanus, 168; canadensis, 
168; Chamaemoni8, 8, 88; hispidus, 
168; leucodermi8, 82; ocddentalis, 
168; odoratus, 168; Randii, 168; 
strigosus, 168, 178; villosus, 168 

Rubus chamaemorus Linnaeus, An 
Apparently New Record for, 88 

Rudbeckia hirta, 47, 214; laciniata, 214 

Rue, early meadow, 53 

Ruellia strepens, 209 

Rumex Acetosella, 53, 64, 130, 176, 177; 
cri8pu8, 130, 176, 177; obtusifolius, 
130; occidentalis, 176, 177; Patientia, 
130; salicifolius, 176, 177; verticil- 
latus, S3 

Rusby, H. H., 66, 67, 70, 198 

Rush, spike, 51; wood, 51 

Ruta-baga, 49 

Rutaceae, 171 

Rydberg, P. A. t Epipactis vs. Peram- 
ium, 89; List of Plants Collected on 
the Peary Arctic Expedition of 1005- 
06 and 1908-09 with a General De- 
scription of the Flora of Northern 
Greenland and Ellesmere Land, 1; 
Phytogeography and its Relation to 
Taxonomy and Other Branches of 
Science, 73 

Sabbat ia angularis, 186; campanula ta, 

61 
Sabina monosperma, 78, 79, 81; pros- 

trata, 78; scopulorum, 79; utahensis, 

78; virginiana, 145 
Sage, lyre-leaved, 58 
Sagina procumbens, 63, 132, 289 
Sagittaria Engelmanniana, 104; gram- 

inea, 104; latifolia, 104; latifolla pu- 

bescens, 104; rigida, 104 
Salicaceae, 129 
Salix, 81, 220; alba, 129, 164; anglorum, 

4; arctica, 4; arctica Brownei, 4; 

babylonica, 129, 164; Bebbiana, 129; 

cordata, 129; discolor, 164; fluviatilis, 

129; fragilis, 129; fragalis, 164; glauca, 

4; groenlandica, 4; humilis, 129; 

irrorata, 82; lucida, 129, 164; nigra, 

129, 164; purpurea, 129; sericea, 129; 

8p., 29; tristis, 281; viminalis, 129; 

Waghornei, 3 
Salomonia biflora, 53; commutata, 53 
Salvia lyrata, 58, 188 



Sambucus canadensis, 210; pubens, 210 

Samolus floribundus. 61, 63 

Sandwort, 63; pine-barren, 63; thyme- 
leaved, 63 

Sanguinaria canadensis, 64, 166 

Sanguisorba canadensis, 169 

Sanicula canadensis, 184; gregaria, 184; 
marylandica, 53, 64, 184 

Santalaceae, 130 

Sapindus marginatus, 80 

Saponaria officinalis, 132 

Sarothra gentianoides, 173 

Sarracenia purpurea, 52 

Sarsaparilla, wild, 53 

Sassafras, 160; Sassafras, 160, 166 

Satyrium repens, 89 

Savastana odorata, 51 

Sausurea alpina, 75; densa, 75; remoti- 
folia, 75 

Saxifraga caespitosa, 7; cernua, 7; 
flagellari8, 7; micranthidifolia, 167; 
oppositifolia, 8; pennsylvanica, 53, 
167; rivularis, 7; tricuspidata, 7; 
virginiensis, 63, 168 

Saxifragaceae, 167 

Saxifrage, early, 63; swamp, 53 

Scabious, sweet, 54 

Scarlet painted-cup, 57 

Scharff 's Distribution and Origin of Life 
in America (review), 269 

Schizaea, 223, 238; pusilla, 238 

Schultz, H. F., 273 

Schwalbea americana, 48, 57 

Schwarze, C. A., 252 

Sciadopitys verticillata, 156 

Science, 44, 94, 72, 142, 143, 255, 292, 
294 

Scirpus americanus, 125; atrovirens, 
125; cyperinus, 125; debilis, 125; 
lacustris, 125; planifolius, 125; sub- 
terminalis, 238 

Scleranthus annuus, 52, 132 

Scleria paudflora, 125 

Sclerotium rhizodes, 42 

Scrophulariaceae, 208, 215 

Scrophularia leporella, 58, 208; mary- 
landica, 208 

Scutellaria galericulata, 188; lateriflora, 
188; parvula, 188; pilosa. 57. 188 

Seaver, F. J., 70, 92, 293; Ancient and 
Modern Views Regarding the Rela- 
tion of Taxonomy to other Phases of 
Botanical Work, 262; Proceedings of 
the Club, 22 

Sedge, 51 

Sedum acre, 167; Rhodiola, 7; tele- 
phioides, 167; ternatum, 63, 167; 
Thelephium, 167 

Seeley, L. H., 119 

Selaginella apus, 103, 288, 289 
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Selagmellaceae, 103 

Self-heal, 58 

Senedo ambrosioides, 180; aureus, 48; 
aureus gracilis, 215; Balsamitae, 48, 
215; obovatus, 48, 215; obovatus 
elongatus, 215; rosulatus, 180; tri- 
angularis, 83 

Sequoia, 206 

Serapias, 90; Helleborine, 00 

Sericocarpus asteroides, 212 

Severance, H. O.. 291 

Shade-induced Uprightness in the Sea- 
side Spurge, 262 

Shaw, E.. 70 

Shepherd's Purse, 64 

Sherardia arvensis, 210 

Shorter Notes. 33, 88, 189, 262 

Shreve, F., Some Botanical Features 
of a Desert Mountain Range, 94 

Shull, C. A., 253 

Shull, G. H., 253. 276 

Sibbaldiopsis tridentata, 8 

Sickle-pod, 63, 64 

Sicyos angulatus, 2x0 

Sieglingia seslerioides, 106 

Sieversia grandiflora, 77; turbinata, 77 

Silene Anglica, 132; antirrhina, 132; 
Armeria, 132; caroliniana, 62, 132; 
noctiflora, 132; stellata ,132; vlrginica, 
132; vulgaris, 132 

Sinapeis alba, 166 

Simarubaceae, 171 

Sisymbrium altissimum, 49, 166; offici- 
nale, 49, 166 

Sisyrinchium angustifolium, 59, 128; 
graminioides, 59, 128 

Slum dcutaefolium, 185 

Skullcap, 57 

Skunk cabbage, 51, 54 

Small, J. K., personal, 23, 293 

Smelowskia americana, 75; calycina, 75; 
ovalis, 75 

Smilaceae, 128 

Smilax glauca, 59, 128; herbacea, 53, 
128, 265; hispida, 128; rotundifolia, 
128 

Smith, W. R., death of, 199 

Smoke tree, 160 

Snake-root, 64; black, 53 

Solanaceae, 180 

Solatium earolinense, 189; Dulcamara, 
62, 189; nigrum, 189, 289 

Solidago arguta, 212; bicolor, 212; 
caesia, 212; canadensis, 212; cana- 
densis scabriuscula, 212; concinna, 
180; flexicaulis, 212; juncea, 212; 
macrophylla, 10; nana, 83; nemoralis, 
212; odora, 212; patula, 212; rigida, 
212; rugosa, 212; serotina, 212; 
serotina gigantea, 212; speciosa, 212; 



squarrosa, 212; thyrsoidea, 10; ulmi- 

folia. 212 
Solomon's seal, hairy, 53; smooth, 53 
Some Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms, 

66 
Some Modern Trends in Ecology, no 
Some Rare Ohio Plants from Ashtabula 

County, Ohio, 107 
Sonchus arvensis, 211; asper, 211 
Sophia Sophia, 167 
Sophora japonica, 159 
Sorbus americana, 159; sambudfolia, 80 
Sorrel, field, 53, 64; wood, 65 
Soth, Mrs. M. E., 197 
Sour gum, 160 

Southwick, E. B., 66, 291, 292 
Sparganiaceae, 103 
Sparganium androcladum, 103; eury- 

carpum, 52, 103 
Spathyema foetida, 51, 54. 126 
Spear-grass, 51 
Specularia perfoliata, 61 
Speedwell, corn, 58; common, 58; 

marsh, 58; Purslane, 58; thyme- 
leaved, 58; water, 58 
Splderwort, 59 

Spikenard, star-flowered, 59; wild, 59 
Spiraea arbuscula, 75, 82; betulifolia, 

75; corymbosa, 75; densiflora, 75; 

ludda, 75; splendens, 75; Steveni, 75; 

tomentosa, 168; salicifolia, 168 
Spirodela polyrhiza, 126 
Sporobolus longifolius, 106; Torrey- 

anus, 236 
Spraguea multiceps, 75, 76; umbellata, 

75 

Spring Avens, 50 

Spring beauty, 62 

Spruce, black, 156, 206; blue, 156; 
cypress, 52; Douglas, 207; Engel- 
man's, 208; Norway, 156; oriental, 
156; spotted, 52; white, 206 

Spurge, flowering, 59; myrtle, 59 

Squawroot, 48, 55 

Stachys aspera, 76; palustris, 188 

Stapella, 265 

Staphyleaceae, 172 

Staphylea trifolia, 172 

Star-flower, 60 

Star grass, 47 

Star-of- Bethlehem, 59 

Steironema ciliatum, 186 

Stellaria Edwardsii, 4 

Stenophragma Thaliana, 63, 167 

Stenophyllus capillaris, 125 

Stenotus acaule, 83 

Stetson, S., 92, 291, 292; Proceedings of 
the Club, 119 

Stone's Flora of Southern New Jersey 
(review), 216 
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Stout, A. B., 42, 66; Characteristics of 
the Fungus Sclerotium rhizodes with 
Special Reference to its Action on the 
Cells of its Host, 42; Current Litera- 
ture, 39, 139, 141 

Stylophorum diphyllum, 288 

Stickseed, 61 

Strawberry, barren, 49; wild, 65; wood, 
65 

Streptopus roseus, 59 

Strobu8, 37 

Strophostyles helvola, 171 

Stylosanthes biflora, 170 

Sun, The New York, 94, 200 

Sundrop, 49 

Swamp dock, 53 

Sweet flag, 52 

Sweet Cicily, 64; sweet gum, 160; 
sweet vernal grass, 51 

Sycamore, 205; American, 159; oriental, 
159 

Symphoricarpos, 210; racemosus, 210 

Symphytum officinale, 187 

Syndesmon thalictroides, 62, 64. 165 

Syntherisma humifusum, 104; sangui- 
nale, 104 

Synthyris rubra, 76 

Syringa vulgaris, 186 

Taenida integerrima, 184 

Tamarack, 156, 207 

Tanacetum capitatum, 83; Nuttallii, 
83; vulgare, 214 

Taraxacum erythrospermum, 211; hy- 
parcticum, 11; phymatocarpum, 11; 
pumilum, 1 1 ; Taraxacum, 47, 180, 211 

Taylor, N., 24, 69, 70; Current Litera* 
ture, 21, 36, 41, 42; Leaf Key to the 
Genera of the Common Wild and 
Cultivated Deciduous Trees of New 
Jersey (review); On the Origin and 
Present Distribution of the Pine- 
barrens of New Jersey, 229; Prize 
Essay on the Local Flora, 45; Re- 
views, 21; Some Modern Trends in 
Ecology, no 

Taxodium distichum, 156, 206, 207 

Taxus baccata, 157; brevifolia, 78 

Tetradymia canescens, 83; glabra, 82; 
inermis, 83 

Teucrium canadense, 187 

Thalesia uniflora, 55, 209 

Thalictrum dioicum, 53, 165; poly- 
gamum, 165; purpurascens, 165 

Thaspium barbinode, 49, 184; trifolia- 
tum, 184; trifoliatum aureum, 184 

Thaxter, R., 276 

Thistle, blessed, 54 

Thorn apple, purple, 62 

Thornber, J. J., 254 

Thorn, cockspur, 162; dwarf, 162; 



large-fruited, 162; pruinose, 162; 
red-fruited, 162; Washington, 162 

Thuja, 206; occidentalism 103, 155; 
orientalis, 155; plicata, 78 

Thymeleaceae, 184 

Tiarella cordifolia, 65 

Tickseed, garden, 47; lance-leaved, 47 

Tilden, J. E., 143 

Tilia americana, 162, 173, 205; tomen- 
tosa, 162; vulgaris, 162 

Tiliaceae, 173 

Tiniaria convolvulus, 177 

Tipularia, 108, 109; discolor, 7, 108 

Toadflax, bastard, 61; blue, 57 

Torrey, R. E.. 253 

Torrey Botanical Club, Agreement with 
Columbia University, 117; Bulletin, 
142; Honorary Members of, 90 

Torreya, 227, 272; Editor of, 69 

Toxylon pomiferum, 160 

Tradescantia, 89; ocddentalis, 89; 
scopulorum, 89; sp., 89; universitatis, 
89; virginiana, 59; virginiana ocd- 
dentalis, 89 

Tradescantia, the Colorado, 89 

Tragopogon, 244, 245; dubius, 245-247; 
porrifolius, 211, 245, 247; porrifolius 
X dubius, 245, 247; pratensis, 245, 
246; pratensis minor, 246; pratensis 
tortilis, 245, 246; tortilis, 246; undu- 
latus, 246 

Tragopogon in Colorado, 244 

Trainer, Mrs. J. N., 70 

Trametes pini, 28 

Trask, B., 254 

Trechus chalybeus, 238 

Trees of New York City, 23 

Trelease, W., 71, 95 

Triadenum virginicum, 173 

Tricarpellary Walnut, A, 290 

Tribulu8 terrestris, 171 

Trichostema dichotomum, 188, 289 

Trien talis americana, 60, 186 

Trifolium agrarium, 170; arvense, 55, 
170; aureum, 47; dubium, 47; hy- 
bridum, 56, 170; incarnatum, 55, 170; 
maritimum, 170; medium, 56; pra- 
tense, 56, 170, 178; procumbens, 47, 
170; repens, 56, 170, 179 

Triglochin palustris, 238 

Trillium cernuum, 59, 128; erectum, 59; 
grandiflorum, 59 

Triosteum aurantiacum, 60; perfolia- 
tum, 210 

Trisetum ma jus, 176; pennsylvanicum, 
106 

Trollius laxus, 165, 289 

Tsuga, 81; canadensis, 103, 157, 208, 
237; heterophylla, 78; Mertensiana, 
78, 208 

Tulepo, 206 
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Tusalago Farfara, 47, 109, 214 

Twigs, E. M., 255 

Twisted-stalk. 59 

Two Species of Habenaria from Cuba, 1 1 

Typha angustifolia, 103; latifolia, 103 

Typhaceae, 103 

Ulmaceae, 130 

Ulmus, 203; americana, 82, 130; 
campestris, 41, 42, 130, 163; foliacea, 
41, 42; fulva, 130, 163, 204; glabra, 
41 ; laevis, 41 ; nitens, 41 ; surculosa, 41 

Umbelliferae, 184, 215 

Umbrella tree, 150 

Underwood Fund, 227 

Undescribed Species of Cuban Cacti, 13 

Unifolium canadense, 63, 128 

Upright bindweed, 62 

Urtica dioica, 130; gracilis, 130 

Urticaceae. 130 

Urticastrum divaricatum, 130 

Uphof, J. C. T., 44. 

Utricularia, 220; intermedia, 209; vul- 
garis, 209 

Uvularia perfoliata, 48, 127; sessilifolia, 
48, 53. 127 

Vaccaria Vaccaria, 132 

Vacciniaceae, 185 

Vaccinium canadense, 186; eorymbo- 

sum, 186; Myrtillus, 75; oreophilum, 

75; pennsylvanicum, 186; scoparium, 

75; 8tamineum, 186; vacillans, 186; 

Vitis-idaea, 10 
Vagnera racemosa, 59, 127; stellata, 59, 

128 
Valerianaceae, 210 

Valerianella Locusta, 210; radiata, 210 
Vallisneria spiralis, 104, 288 
Vallisneriaceae, 104 
Varnish tree, 159 
Venus' looking-glass, 61 
Verbascum blattaria, 208; Lychnitis, 

208; Thapsus, 208 
Veratrum viride, 53, 127 
Verbena angustifolia. 187; hastata, 187; 

urticifolia, 187 
Verbenaceae, 187 
Verbesina alternifolia, 214 
Vernonia glauca, 212 
Veronica agrestis, 209; americana, 58, 

209; Anagallis-aquatica, 58, 209; 

arvensis, 58, 209; hederaefolia, 209; 

officinalis, 59, 209; peregrina, 58, 209; 

scutellata, 58, 209; serpyllifolia, 58, 

209 
Vesicaria alpina, 83 
Vetch, American, 55; Carolina, 55 
Vetchling, 48, 55; marsh, 55 
Viburnum acerifolium, 210; dentatum, 



210; Lentago, 210; prunifolium, 210; 
pube8cens, 210 

Vicia americana, 55, 170, 289; caro- 
liniana, 55; Cracca, 170; hirsuta, 170; 
sativa, 170 

Vigna catjang, 190; sinensis, 100; 
unguiculata, 190 

Vinca minor, 60 

Viola, 220; americana, 55; blanda, 56, 
183; Brittoniana, 56; canadensis, 57; 
consper&a, 57; cucullata, 57. 183; 
domestica, 183; fimbriatula, 57, 183; 
lanceolata, 56, 183; odorata, 56, 183; 
obliqua, 56, 183; palmata, 56, 57, 183; 
palustris, 9; papilionacea, 57, 183; 
pedata, 56, 183, 289; primulaefolia, 
56; pubescens, 48, 183; Rafinesquii, 
183; rostrata, 57, 183; sagittata, 57, 
183; scabriuscula, 48, 183; sororia, 
183; striata, 183; stricta, 57; tricolor, 
57, 183; villosa, 183 

Violaceae, 183, 215 

Violet, American dog, 57; arrow-leaved, 
57; bird's-foot, 56; Canadian, 57; 
coast, 56; Dame's, 63; early blue, 56, 
57; English, 56; green, 56; hairy 
yellow, 48; lance-leaved, 56; long- 
spurred, 57; marsh blue, 57; meadow 
blue, 57; ovate-leaved, 57; primrose- 
leaved, 56; smooth yellow, 48; striped, 
57; sweet white, 56; thin-leaved, 56 

Vitaceae, 173 

Vitis aestivalis ,173; bicolor, 173; cordi- 
folia, 173; vulpina, 173 

Vreeland, F. K., 197 

Vries, H. de, 228, 253, 272, 293 

Wahlbergella apetala, 5 ; triflora, 5 

Wake-robin, ill-scented, 59; large-flow- 
ered, 59; nodding, 59 

Waldsteinia fragarioides, 49, 168 

Walker, E. P., 252 

Waller, E., 119 

Walnut, black, 159, 204; Caucasian, 
159; English, 159, 290; Persian, 290 

Walnut, A Tricarpellary, 200 

Warming, E., 24 

Washingtonia Claytoni, 64, 184; longi- 
stylis, 185 

Water arum, 55 

Water carpet, 52 

Water-cress, yellow, 49 

Water-leaf, 61 

Wheat, F. M., 197 

White wood, 205 

Whilow-grass, 63 

Wight, W. F., 272 

Wild comfrey, 61 

Wild crane's-bill, 65 

Wild madder, 60 
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Wild potato vine, 62 

Wild stonecrop, 63 

Wildman, E. de, 200 

Willow, black, 164; cotton wood, 205; 

crack, 164; pussy, 164; shining, 164; 

water, 58; weeping, 164; white, 164 
Wilson, G. W., 255 
Wilson, P., 24 
Winter-killing and Smelter-injury in the 

Forests of Montana, 25 
Wood betony, 48, 57 
Wood-sorrel, procumbent, 50; slender, 

50; tall yellow, 50; yellow, 50 

Xanthoxylum americanum, 171 



Xanthium echlnatum, 212; glabratum. 

212; pennsyivanicum, 212; spinosum, 

212 
Xerophyllum, 240 
Xolisma ligustrina, 185 

Yellow rocket, 49 
Yellow-wood, 159 
Yew, European, 157 

Zannichellia palustris, 104 
Zea Mays, 182, 183 
Zizia aurea, 49, 185; cordata, 49 
Zygophyllaceae, 171 
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28 copies $.75 $1.05 $1.30 $1.80 $2.20 $2.50 

50 copies .90 1.20 1.70 2.20 2.50 2.85 

100 copies 1.15 1.55 K95 2.55 2.90 3.20 

200 copies 1.70 2.35 2.90 3*75 4.3S 4.70 

Covers: 25 for 75 cents, additional covers 1 cent each. 

Plates for reprints* 40 cents each per 100. 



The following Committees have been appointed for 1912 



Finance Committee 

J. I. Kane, Chairman 
Robert A. Harper 

Budget Committee 

H. H. Rusby, Chairman 
J. H. Ba^nhart 
N. L. Brjtton 
E. S. Burgess 
B. O. Dodge 
Philip Dowell 



Field Committee 

Sereno Stetson, Chairman 
Z. L. Leonard 
B. O. Dodge > 

Program Committee 

Mrs. E. G. Britton, Chairman 
Miss Jean Broadhurst 
C. Stuart Gager 
F. J. Seaver 



Phanerogams: 
E. P. Bicknell 
N. L. Britton 
C. C. Curtis 
K. K. Mackenzie 
E. L. Morris 



Local Flora Committee 

N. L. Britton, Chairman 

Cryptogams: 
Mrs. E. G. Britton 
Philip Dowell 
Tracy E. Hazen 
M. A. Howe 
W. A. Murrill 



Norman Taylor 
Delegate to the Council of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
William Mansfield 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

OF THB 

TORRE Y BOTANICAL CLUB 



(1) BULLETIN 

A monthly journal devoted to general botany, established 
1870. Vol. 38 published in 191 1, contained 570 pages of text 
and 35 full-page plates. Price $3.00 per annum. For Europe, 
14 shillings/ Dulau & Co., 37 Soho Square, London, are, 
agents for England. 

Of former volumes, only 24-3/ can be supplied entire ; cer- 
tain numbers of other volumes are available, but the entire stock 
of some numbers has been reserved for the completion of sets. 
Vols. 24-27 are furnished at the published price of two dollars 
each ; Vols. 28-37 three dollars each. 

Single copies (30 cents) will be furnished only when not 
breaking complete volumes. 

(2) MEMOIRS 

The Memoirs, established 1 889, are published at irregular 
intervals. Volumes 1—13 are now completed ; Nos, 1 and 2 of 
Vol. 14 have been issued. The subscription price is fixed at 
$3.00 per volume in advance. The numbers can also be pur- 
chased singly. A list of titles of the individual papers and of 
prices will be furnished on application. ( 

(3) The Preliminary Catalogue of Anthophyta and Pteri- 
dophyta reported as growing within one hundred mile* of New 
York, 1888. Price, gi.oo. 

Correspondence relating to the above publications should be 
addressed to 

DR. BERNARD O. DODQB . 

. .. i - 

Columbia Univet ftigjr 

New York Ci^ 
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